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NOW, ELIZABETH, WHAT WE’D LIKE TO KNOW IS, WILL THESE PEKIN DUCKS PULL GRASS LIKE B. L. MOSS’ GEESE? 


Beginning in This Issue, ‘That Fool, John Hinson,’’ Page 8 
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ASOLINE 
ts l1ke 
buying 
GEEDS 


00D SEEDS have something inside them that 

you don’t get in ordinary seeds. This “some- 
thing” represents years of cross breeding and careful 
selection. Result—better plants, bigger crops, more 
money in the bank. 

Ethyl Gasoline, too, has something extra for the 
farmer. The leading gasoline companies take their 
good gasoline and put Ethyl anti-knock fluid in it. 
This improved motor fuel is Ethyl] Gasoline. 

Farmers buy Ethyl Gasoline because it makes 
their automobiles, trucks, tractors, and other gaso- 
line motors run more smoothly, with more power 
and with less trouble. Fewer costly delays for carbon 
removal—for carbon raises an engine’s compression 
and Ethyl is the standard high compression fuel. 

Good seeds cost a little more money, of course. 
Ethyl costs a few more pennies per gallon, but in 
the long run, Ethy! brings back these pennies in the 
shape of dollars—just like good seeds. 


ETHY & GASOLINE CORPORATION 
35 Broadway, New YorkCity + 56 Church St., Toronto, Can. 
36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. 
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Kaocks out that “kaock” 


GASOLINE 


| 
| have the pleasure of presenting Bill Cas- 





| I See by the Ads— 


that we might 


Editor’s Note.—Hoping 


per to the business, industrial, and agri- 
cultural leaders who gathered at the ban- 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 
to honor the Master Farmers of 
Georgia took the liberty of putting 
Bill on the program. But we were doomed 
to disappointment. Bill refused to budge. 
But the following letter explaining his ab 
sence was so greatly enjoyed by those at 
the banquet we thought we'd publish it in 
Bill's usual column this week. If you read 
the story of Georgia's Master Farmers in 
our issue of January 26, you can better ap- 
preciate Bill’s comments. 


EK DITOR, The Progressive Farmer. 
4 Dear Sir :— 


quet tables at the 
| recently 


we 


I got your letter about puttin’ me on 
this here Master Farmer program at the 
big banquet or what 
you call it you are 
givin’ at that fine ho- 
tel in Atlanta. Now 
you know I can't 
make no speech in no 
fine place like that. 
Why my legs would- 
n't hold me up long 








enough to say “a- 
men.” Besides what 
could I say? No sir 





you just as well take 
my name off that 
thing because I ain't comin’. You ain't 
goin’ to get me up there and make no 
fool out of me before all them city folks. 


BILL CASPER 


I just seen the piece in the paper you 
wrote about these fellows you call Mas- 
I ain't sure I know yet why 
Are they? 


ter Farmers. 
they are Master Farmers. 

I see where you say John Shackelford 
has lived on the same place 42 years. I 
been drinkin’ water out of the same well 
about 40 years myself. Why didn't you 
come down to see me? 

I see you say the fellow Bryan has 
built eight miles of fence on his place. 
Ain't he got sense enough to know that’s 
just eight miles more of weeds that's got 
to be cut down ever time layin’ by time 
comes around? 

I see where you say that man Deriso 
don’t wait for no freeze to kill hogs. I 
didn't neither one year. That's the reason 
I didn’t have no meat for quite a spell. 

I see about man rentin’ 
land and then buyin’ and payin’ for it and 
buyin’ more and payin’ for that. I wish 
you'd send him to see me. Maybe I could 
sell him that 40 I bought when cotton was 
45 cents. I wouldn't no cash, just 
let him have it for what’s owein’ on it. 
I ain't interested in him ever payin’ for 
it, so long’s I get it off my hands. 


your Tabor 





ask 


I see you say Hogan is a big man and 
ix carloads of hogs. 
How many It must take a 
pretty big pen to hold that many or has 


that he keeps about 
hogs is that? 


he got them scattered out in lots of pens? 
He sure must have a whoppin’ big family 


to get enough slop for that many hogs. 
I'm goin’ to look up that man Ross. I 
you say he’s gettin’ sand out of 
creek and sellin’ it and makin’ a pile of 
money. I'm goin’ to find out if he lives 
below me on the creek that runs through 
If he does, how much ought he 


see 


my farm 


| to pay me for the sand that comes off 
| my place: 

: ; ia : 

| Who is this man Schroer? I see he 
got caught by a slicker and went in the 
business himself. Is he straight? If he 


is I'm goin’ to buy some stuff 
because I'm gettin’ tired of totin’ 
boxes of dirt around the house for Marthy 
to grow cabbage sets and tomatoes and 
thigs ever time spring comes around. 


| | see you the man named Burson 
| made 134 bales of cotton on 125 acres of 
land. Who weighed it? Who stepped off 
the land? Did you count them bales? Like- 
wise I want to know if you seen that hill 
of with 2,000 bushels in it? I 
ain’t doubtin’ your story, understand, but 
I can't help but have some missgivins’. 


Say 


potatoes 


I see where you say Hillhouse wanted 


(Concluded on page 35) 





_and economy 





from him | 
little | 


| piece 













Champion X — 
For M odel T 
Fords—packed in 
the Red Box—60c. 
Champions — For 
all other cars, in- 
cluding Model A 
Ford, and trucks, 
tractors and sta- 
tionary engines— 
75e. 


Farm owners 
operating cars, trucks, tractors 
and engine-driven farm equip- 
ment will be vitally interested 
in the new improved Champion 


Spark Plug. 


So much better, so greatly im- 
proved for medern high-com- 
pression service is this new 
Champion that farm owners 
will find it a revelation in 
exacting the utmost in power 
from every 
engine. The exclusive silli- 
manite insulator—as vast an 
improvement over all previous 
insulators as the original silli- 
manite over porcelain — is 
specifically designed to meet 
all conditions of the most ad- 
vanced engineering. 


A remarkable new sillimanite 
glaze which remains practi- 
cally impervious to carbon and 
oily deposits even at extreme 
temperatures. 

Advanced new, solid copper 
gasket-seal which retains all 
advantages of Champion two- 
construction with the 
positive assurance of remain- 


| ing absolutely gas-tight against 
| the much higher compression 


the | 


of today’s engine. 


Special analysis electrodes 
which have been greatly im- 
proved to resist pitting and 
burning, and through scien- 
tific design assure a maximum 
spark and a fixed spark gap un- 
der all operating conditions. 
These proved superiorities are 
so pronounced as to warrant 
immediate equipment with 
new Champions, no matter 
what spark plug you may be 
using now. 

There is a correctly designed 
Champion for every type and 
kind of engine, and for every 
operating condition. Every 
Champion dealer has a chart 
showing which Champion 
should be installed in your en- 
gine for best results. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 





Toledo, Ohio <« Windsor, Ontario 
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The Farm Wisdom of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp 


To Him We Turn as the ‘Father of All Extension Work’’ 
By O. B. MARTIN 


Director, Texas Extension Service 


Last week a big meeting was held in Houston, 
Texas, to commemorate the 25th anniversary of the 
inauguration of farm extension work in the United States. 
At this time therefore it is fitting that we should know 
something of the plans, ideals, and aspirations of Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp, the great apostle of agricultural prog- 
ress, who was responsible for the extension idea and its 
early progress and development. O. B. Martin, now di- 
rector of extension work in Texas, who for many years 
was closely associated with Dr. Knapp in extension work, 
has prepared this fine article on “The Farm Wisdom of 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp.” 


be summed up in two clauses, namely, “greater 

earning power of the farmer,’ and “developing 
the wealth of the soil.” The two great factors are the 
man and the land. Upon these he based a great philos- 
ophy and worked out a new educational system. Both 
of these are so simple that many of the agents who 
came in contact with them did not get their full depth, 
significance, and influence. 


In the endeavor to increase earning capacity, Dr. 
Knapp impressed upon the people that every member 
of the farm family should contribute to the family 
support. In pursuance of this idea he had the boys 
demonstrate the growing of crops and livestock. Then 
he encouraged the girls to grow tomatoes, peppers, 
beans, and other vegetables. Likewise, he had them 
conserve them in accordance with scientific methods. 
Then came poultry clubs. Before the girls’ club work 
started, he indicated that there was an important place 
for the farm woman in his system of economy for he 
said: “It is realized that the great force that readjusts 
the world originates in the home. Home conditions 
will ultimately mold the man’s life.” 


Dr. Knapp revealed his plans gradually to his agents, 
demonstrators, and codperators. He knew that the 
mass can take but one step at a time. He told the 
agents, “Your value lies not in what you can do but in 
what you can get the other people to do.” He also 
said: “Agriculture consists of one-eighth science, three- 
eighths art, and one-half business methods,” and fol- 
lowed it with the observation that the most failures in 
farming are on the business side and not on the scien- 
tific side. In trying to impress the importance of thrift 
and industry upon every club member who was making 
a demonstration, he said, “An idle saint only differs 
from an idle sinner in a coat of paint and direction.” 


Te farm wisdom of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp can 


Make Demonstration Work Practical, Said 
Dr. Knapp 


Y THE time demonstration work began to spread 

throughout the South Dr. Knapp had impressed 

the idea that the field agents must be practical. 
He said, “It is no use sending a carpenter to tell a 
tailor how to make a coat, even if he is pretty well 
read up on coats.” He also drove home the thought 
that it is necessary to begin with simple, staple demon- 
strations and then enlarge and expand them as the 
farmer himself grows and as other members of the 
family join in the general reform. Of course the cli- 
max was to have the whole farm, including the home, 
an attractive object lesson. It has been somewhat diffi- 
cult for many people in the extension service even to 
realize that the demonstrator himself is the teacher. 
The agent is the coach, trainer, or guide. A real plan 
for reform rests more upon doing than upon teaching. 


There is statesmanship in Dr. Knapp’s farm philoso- 
ee. He thought we should have a republic “where 
the wealth which comes from the soil should find its 
sreatest return in developing and perfecting that great 
idl nature which God has given to us as an 
will a estate.” Farmers who have that conception 
bin € constantly improving and beautifying their own 
/ wit They will profit by so doing. They will not 
ine oh gold bricks and chasing all kinds of stock- 
: «ad schemes. Five words describe the steps from 
i ple demonstration to this high development. They 

© profit, comfort, culture, influence, and power. 





DR. SEAMAN A. KNAPP 


At the end of the first quarter of a century of 
demonstration progress it should be of interest to 
everybody concerned in the welfare of our country to 
find out how the founder of the demonstration work 
expected his people to bring about the grander civiliza- 
tion. He estimated that there is a possible 800 per cent 
increase in the productive power of the farmers in the 
average Southern State and he distributed his gain as 
follows :— 


300 per cent on power and machinery. 
200 per cent on more and better livestock, 
150 per cent on rotation and tillage. 

50 per cent on drainage. 

50 per cent on better seed. 

50 per cent on legumes and feeding. 


This idea was approached in another way by saying, 
“Double the yield and halve the cost.” That slogan 
was easily remembered and marked progress on the 
way to final achievement. 


Dr. Knapp’s Ten Commandments of Farming 


HE question of how best to get these things done 

arose early in the history of the movement. Dr. 

Knapp displayed profound wisdom in epitomizing 
his farm instructions in ten commandments. Here 
they are :-— 

1. Prepare a deep and thoroughly pulverized seed- 
bed, well drained; break in the fall to a depth of 8, 10, 
or 12 inches, according to the soil, with implements 
that will not bring too much of the subsoil to the 
sur face. 

2. Use seed of the best variety, intelligently selected 
and carefully stored. 

3. In cultivated crops give the rows and the plants 
in the rows a space suited to the plant, the soil, and 
the climate. 


4. Use intensive tillage during the growing period 
of the crops. 

5. Secure a high content of humus in the soil by 
the use of legumes, barnyard manure, farm refuse, and 
commercial fertilizers. 

6. Carry out a systematic crop rotation with a winter 
cover crop on Southern farms. 


7. Accomplish more work in a day by using more 
horsepower and better implements. 


8. Increase the farm stock to the extent of utilizing 
all the waste products and idle lands of the farm. 


9. Produce all the food required for the men and 
animals on the farm. 


10. Keep an account with each farm product, in 
order to know from which the gain or loss arises. 


These commandments were widely used. They are 
still safe, sound, and comprehensive, and, like those 
given by Moses, should still be demonstrated until they 
are universally obeyed. Dr. Knapp went into detail to 
explain how farm wealth could be created by conser- 
vation. He said: “In the waste of the farm is the 
fortune of the planter. If the insects and the harmful 
seeds could be converted into poultry and eggs; if 
grasses could be turned into beef, mutton, and wool; 
if the waste of forest could add its contribution to the 
general good; if the apple, the peach, the pear, the 
plum, and the cherry could everywhere be substituted 
for roadside thickets, brier patches and hillside cover- 
ings, it would be the inauguration of the millenium of 
agriculture.” 


Great wisdom was manifested in Dr. Knapp’s think- 
ing on home development and beautification. He mag- 
nified the home as an educational institution. He said, 
“A country home, be it ever so plain, with a father and 
mother with sense and gentle culture is nature’s uni- 
versity and is more richly endowed for the training of 
youth than Yale or Harvard,” and, “Teach the girl how 
to adorn a simple home and make it appear like a 
palace.” The farm and home demonstrations put on 
by boys and girls have had a far-reaching influence on 
the schools. Thousands of progressive teachers have 
come to believe with our great educator that “what a 
man hears he may doubt, what he sees he may possibly 
doubt, but what he does himself he cannot doubt.”’ 


He Saw Far Ahead 


REAT foresight and insight were evident when 

Dr. Knapp drew the first Experiment Station Act 

in 1882. He also started the rice industry in the 
Southwest. He said that it was impossible to build a 
great cotton manufacturing section in the South if the 
food for the operatives had to be freighted a thousand 
miles, so he urged the growing of vegetables, fruits, 
grain, milk, and meats in order to bring diversification 
of manufacturing. He advocated small mills to utilize 
the resources of the farms. He longed for the inde- 
pendence of the small farmer with a monthly pay 
check, and he also saw the economic advantage to the 
merchant who can sell for cash instead of time prices 
at high rates. About 1910, Walter H. Page wrote to 
100 leading men in the United States asking them: 
What is the next great step in agriculture? Dr. 
Knapp’s reply was: A system of finance where a 
young man and woman starting their married life in 
the country should be able to get increasing credit upon 
character and integrity. That was before the farm 
loan law was passed and Dr. Page said that was the 
best suggestion in the 100 letters received. Thus the 
farm plans fit into the general economic progress of the 
times and the wisdom of the one merges into the other. 
It can, therefore, be readily understood why he stated 
the objectives of his work in these words: “To develop 
the resources of the country, to increase the harvests, 
to improve the landscape, to brighten the homes, and to 
flood the people with knowledge about helpful things.” 
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When to Use Fertilizer and Why 


the case, for the use of commercial fertilizers. 

They pay the user through increased financial 
returns. The proof of that fact is overwhelming in the 
many thousands of tests at experiment stations, on 
farms, and everywhere that crops are planted and ex- 
perience is intelligently interpreted. 


If it be true that fertilizers practically always pay 
on almost if not all soils and for all crops, why is it 
that more fertilizers are not used and why are there 
so many prejudiced against their use? The answer is, 
ignorancé or prejudice, supported by economic obstacles 
not easily overcome. The ignorance or prejudice has 
its origin in the erroneous beliefs that géod farmers 
and rich soils do not require the use of commercial 
fertilizers; that chemical fertilizers are stimulants and 
injure soils, by poisoning them and making them sour ; 
and that the fertility of a rich soil cannot be seriously 
depleted by cropping. All the intelligent farmers now 
know that these old, erroneous beliefs have been ex- 
ploded and proved false, but the prejudices still remain, 
because all farmers do not yet have an intelligent un- 
derstanding of soil and crop production problems. 


The best farmers and the best farming sections use 
the most fertilizers. European farmers produce about 
twice as much per acre as we do in America, but they 
use two or three times as much commercial fertilizer. 
The best farmers throughout the South, that is, those 
farmers who produce most economically, use the most 
commercial fertilizers. While it is true that some 
Southern soils are so poor that they will not produce 
satisfactory crops unless fertilized, it is equally true 
that our so-called rich soils, which are as rich as any in 
this country, will produce best and most economically 
when intelligently fertilized. It is also now generally 
appreciated by the most intelligent farmers that com- 
mercial fertilizers are foods rather than stimulants and 
that they do not injure the land or make it sour, but 
by their judicious use in the most profitable amounts 
the productiveness of the soil for succeeding years is 
actually increased. 


"Tite es can possibly be but one reason, as we see 


While it is true that no people have ever continued 
the cultivation of a rich soil without depleting its soil 
fertility, it is equally true that they have never given 
serious consideration to the problem of soil fertility 
until their soils became so poor that satisfactory or 
profitable crops could no longer be grown. These 
prejudices are known to be mere prejudices by many 
intelligent farmers, but they still exist in places where 
more intelligent thinking should be expected and are 
still responsible for great losses by American farmers. 


Unfortunately the economic obstacles to the larger 
and more profitable use of commercial fertilizers are 
greatest where soils are poorest and the need for ferti- 
lizers greatest. In fact, the economic condition on the 
farms of the South is the greatest obstacle to a more 
liberal, intelligent, and profitable use ef commercial 
fertilizers. Not all, but by a large majority, Southern 
farmers are convinced that a liberal use of commercial 
fertilizers will give them larger net returns for their 
labor, but it is an expense and requires the investment 
of money or the use of credit which they do not have, 
or is expensive to get. We may know that the invest- 
ment of $100 in commercial fertilizers will pay us $200 
net in increased returns, as it usually will, but if we 
haven't the $100 or cannot get it, the knowledge of this 
paying investment does us no good. 


There is another erroneous belief in the minds of 
large numbers of otherwise intelligent men, that be- 
cause there are frequently surpluses of farm crops, no 
commercial fertilizers should be used, as a means of 
reducing or preventing these crop surpluses. It seems 
never to have occurred to these superficial thinkers 
that crop surpluses must be. produced certain years 
or there will be scarcity other. years; that a 
more economical way to prevent crop surpluses is to 
reduce crop acreages; and that for the individual 
farmer to plant an acre and not f>rtilize it, when fer- 
tilizing will reduce the cost of production, is about as 
ridiculous as to try to lift himself by his own boot- 
straps. No farmer is likely to improve his condition 
by adopting a method which will increase the cost of 
producing a pound of cotton or a bushel of corn, or a 
unit of any other farm crop. 


As to when fertilizers should be used, there would 
be little error in the answer that fertilizers should be 
used whenever crops are planted. Probably 98 per 
cent of the land planted to cotton east of Middle Texas 
will produce at lower cost if some kind of commercial 


fertilizer is applied to it. This applies to many other, 
if not all other, crops grown on the farms of the 
South. And that this is true, is not due to any peculiar 
character in Southern soils, for it is true of practically 
all soils and crops, everywhere that there is sufficient 
moisture to produce good crops. 

It is true that cotton and many truck crops make a 
better use of fertilizers than some other crops, such as 
corn, for instance, and that they usually pay a larger 
return on the investment in fertilizers, but intelligently 
used, commercial fertilizers reduce the cost of pro- 
ducing a unit of farm crops on practically-all soils. 

In solving American farm problems, there will be no 
greater influence than the increase of soil fertility and 
crop yields, and a larger and more intelligent use of 
commercial fertilizer is probably the most efficient im- 
mediate means of increasing crop yields and reducing 
costs of production. ; 

By prejudice against commercial fertilizers and those 
who advise their use, farmers have done themselves the 
greatest injury. There is only one reason why anyone 
should advise the use of commercial fertilizers, or why 
any farmer should use them, and that is that it pays by 
increasing yields and thereby reduces cost of production. 
The proof that the use of fertilizers actually does pay 
is so great that he who runs may read. The proof, in- 
cluding fifty years of practical use and many thousands 
of tests, is too great to be doubted, and the need for 
more economical farm production too great to permit 
age-old prejudices to longer hamper our progress. 


HIGHER TARIFF ON ONIONS AND PEANUTS 


ECAUSE the onion farmers of the United States 
B seem to be suffering from competition with 

onions brought in from Mexico, Argentina, Ber- 
muda, Chile, Spain, Cuba, and Egypt, the President has 
increased the tariff from 1 to 1% cents a pound. The 
increased duty became effective January 21 of this year. 
The onions from Spain compete principally with North- 
ern-grown onions in this country, and those from Egypt 
with our Texas-grown Bermudas. Growers believe this 
increased duty will be of material help. 

The duty on unshelled peanuts was also increased 
from 3 to 4% cents a pound, and on shelled peanuts 
from 4 to 6 cents a pound. This increase becomes 
effective February 19 this year. 

As long as manufactured products in this country 
are so highly protected by the tariff, it would seem 
that the farmer is justly entitled to similar protection. 


LARGE CROP OF WINTER SPINACH 


HE winter crop of spinach this season is quite 
| heavy, the estimated yield being 10,075,000 bush- 
els, as compared to 6,227,000 bushels last season. 
Texas is the biggest producer, this year’s crop in that 
state amounting to about 8,700,000 bushels, or more than 
four-fifths of the entire winter crop. It was only a few 
years ago that spinach was of no importance as a com- 
mercial truck crop. This has changed rapidly and now 
it is one of the most popular especially in the South 
where it is grown during the winter for the Northern 
markets. 


QUICK NOW, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION! HAVE 
YOU RENEWED? 


N THIS issue you'll find a Progressive Farmer 
order blank. This doesn’t mean your subscription 
has expired; it is just put there for your conven- 
ience. Whether your subscription is about to expire 
or not, now’s a good time to extend it—then you won't 
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A Hint to the Wise— 


“I Want My Children to Get a Better Start in 
Life Than I Had.” 


THE FOUR-H PLEDGE 
I pledge 
My head to clearer thinking, 
My heart to greater loyalty, 
My hands to larger service, 
My health to better living, 


For my club, my community, 
and my country. 
Isn’t it worth while seeing to it that your boys 
and girls get the benefits of this great organi- 
sation in 1929? 
































miss an issue because of forgetting to renew in time. 

Or—get a friend or neighbor’s subscription and we 
will extend your own for an equal length of time as a 
reward for helping us get a new reader for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. You'll be doing him a real service 
by recommending The Progressive Farmer to him, and 
will at the same time be saving money for yourself. 

Don’t forget to look for the order blank. It’s in 
this issue. 








State College of Agriculture speaking, and he was 


[' WAS President Andrew M. Soule of the Georgia 
saying the final word at the conclusion of the most 


successful Georgia State Farmers’ Week ever held 
at the college. As a parting message to each 
individual he repeated the fine 


New Year greeting from Goethe, 
and it impressed us as so much 
worth remembering that we got 
his copy from him to pass on to 
our readers. Here it is :— 
“I wish for you— 
Health enough to make work 
a pleasure; 
Wealth enough to support your 
needs ; 
battle with 





DR. A, M. SOULE 


Strength enough to difficulties and 
overcome them; 

Grace enough to confess your sins and forsake 

them ; 

Patience enough to see some good in your neighbor ; 

Love enough to move you to be useful and help- 

ful to others; 

Faith enough to make real the things of God; 

Hope enough to remove all anxious fears concern- 

ing the future.” 
* * * 

The 1929 awards to Georgia’s twelve new Master 
Farmers had just been made when Dr. Soule began 
his valedictory. And by a 
brilliant stroke of enterprise 
worthy of the highest stan- 
dards of alertness in jour- 
nalism anywhere, the publications department of the 
Georgia college had a bulletin all printed and ready 
for distribution to visitors, giving a two- to four-page 
sketch of each Master Farmer and the story of his 
achievements together with a photograph of himself, 
his home, and his wife. “I regard the story of what 
these Master Farmers have done not only as an in- 
spiration to every man now living on a Georgia farm,” 
Dr. Soule went on to say later, “but as just about the 
best possible advertisement Georgia can have in at- 
tracting new settlers. Every time hereafter whenever 
anybody anywhere inquires about the agricultural re- 
sources and possibilities of Georgia, a copy of this 
bulletin should be sent him. Here the inquirer will get 
no long mixture of statistics and generalities, but an 
actual record of precisely how alert men on the soil of 
Georgia are making average net incomes of $7,000 a 
year after paying expenses. Furthermore, he will find 
out in just what section of the state each type of man 
is succeeding.” 

We commend Dr. Soule’s idea to other Southern 
States wishing to attract desirable settlers to their 
borders. And, by the way, every state in the South 
needs more white settlers. One reason why taxes are 
so burdensome is because we are trying to maintain 
modern road and school systems with a sparse popu- 
lation. With twice as many people among whom to 


divide the tax burden, the strain would hardly be felt. 
* 


MASTER FARMERS THE 
STATE’S BEST 
ADVERTISEMENT 


And now here’s a warning to bachelors, Did you 
notice that we said that this bulletin carried a sus 
, graph of each Master arm- 
ee EES OT Ore er, his home, and his wife? 
We did, because all twelve 
of them are married. And Master Farmer W. C. Hill- 
house voiced a general sentiment when he remarked :— 
“All of us are delighted that in this movement so 
much emphasis is laid on the importance of the 
farmer’s wife. In the town it’s different. A man 
there may succeed in business even though 
he hasn’t a competent wife. But it is almost im- 
possible to find a successful farmer who hasn't had 
the help of an enterprising wife. A business may 
be a man’s success but a farm must be the jomt 
product of man and wife.” 
~- 
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“One Armed” System of Farming Will Never Pay 


Southern Farmers Must Add Animal Production to Plant Production 


ture all over America. The prolonged depression 
has forced farmers all over the country into new 
forms of thrift, enterprise, and economy. As a rule, 
individuals never get down and make the drastic re- 
forms that should be made in their 
businesses until dire necessity 
forces them to do so; and the same 
thing is true of classes of people. 
Farming over this country gen- 
erally is now not only going to 
“come back’ but it is going to 
come back with better methods 
both of production and marketing 
i& 4 than farmers have ever used be- 
CLARENCE POE fore. And while this is true of 
the United States generally, it 

should be particularly true of our Southern States. 


Must Add Animal Production to Plant 
Production 
HERE is one big thing our Southern farmers 
must do if we would re-establish Southern agri- 
culture on a permanently profitable basis, and we 
might as well recognize 


Te is a time for the readjustment of agricul- 





By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


duction of cattle, hogs, and sheep as shown in the 
table we have just given. 


Animal Prices Increase Faster Than Crop Prices 


NOTHER highly remarkable fact for us to con- 

A sider is that as the years go on, the prices of ani- 

mals and animal products seem to increase faster 

than the prices of crops. There are probably two 
explanations of this fact :— 


1. A generation ago vast areas of fertile lands in 
our Western States were given over to grazing, and 
land prices were so low that the cost of raising sheep 
and cattle on this land was low. Now much of this land 
has been taken into cultivation, and all of it is now 
much higher priced than formerly. 


2. While no discoveries have remarkably affected 
animal production in the last generation, the fast-grow- 
ing use of labor-saving machinery and commercial fer- 
tilizers has made it practicable for a much smaller 
number of persons to produce the needed crops, with 
the result that crop surpluses have increased and crop 

prices have failed to ad- 





vance in proportion to oth- 





that fact now as later. 


In every section where 
farming has flourished per- 
manently there has been a 
proper balance between the 
two great arms of agri- 
culture— 


(1) Plant production; 
(2) Animal production. 


to plant production. 


OO many Southern farmers have had the mis- 
taken idea that the way to get the needed “di- 
versification” in Southern agriculture was to 
add two or three new kinds of crops. The truth 
is we shall never have any sensible diversification 
until we add some form of animal production— 
such as hogs, dairy cows, beef cattle, or poultry— 


er prices. 


Just to show that here in 
the South we have not only 
had a one-armed system of 
farming, but that that arm 
is the less profitable arm, I 
should like to call attention 
to the great disparity be- 
tween advances in crop val- 
ues and advances in live- 





These, I repeat, are the two 





great arms of agriculture, 
and the trouble with us here in the South is that our 
system of farming has been a one-armed system. We 
have recognized the need for plant production, but not 
that for animal production. 

Furthermore, while in other sections where farmers 
rely chiefly on plant production, they at least raise 
their own work stock, the fact that we use mules in- 
stead of horses gives us an excuse for not even devel- 
oping that branch of animal production in the South. 
So when we point out, for example, that North Caro- 


‘lina ranks eighth in crop values but twenty-third in 


livestock values, the truth is that a great part of the 
livestock values that enable North Carolina to have 
even twenty-third place are not home-raised values at 
all, but were bought with crop money from other states. 
And so on with other Southern States. 

We have had a one-armed system of farming in the 
South. The “Plant Production” arm is strong and 
fully developed, but the “Animal Production” arm has 
been just a stub cut off well above the elbow. And 
yet with our one-armed system of agriculture, our 
farmers keep on trying to make profits in competition 
with farmers of other sections who use both arms. 


How Our States Rank in Livestock Versus 
Crop Values 


UST to find out what are the real facts about this 
one-armed system of farming we have in the South, 
let us examine the official statistics and see how 
each state ranks in crop values as compared with its 
rank in livestock values. Not having later figures 
before me, I shall take the crop figures for 1927 and 
the livestock values of January 1, 1928, which show 
how each state ranks among the 48 states of the Union: 


Rank Among the 48 States in the 
Production of— 





_ _. State Crops Livestock Cattle Hogs Sheep 
ae 23 26 24 24 + 
North Carolina ...... 7 23 32 15 * 
South Carolina ...... 27 38 45 26 | 
prorgia er ee 15 31 18 4 

eR: 33 44 “4 31 = 
Tantucky ereunekeubead 26 19 20 17 i 
REA ae 24 21 23 16 0 
yabama Ba ede: scutes 30 37 19 4 
A ISsissippi 19 28 21 42 
d tkansas 31 33 20 36 
Louisiana |") 29 36 41 28 7 
Oklahoma |||’ 10 16 16 14 32 
_ . Seer: 1 2 1 11 2 


ace ee already said, we get a higher rank in total 
sn “ a than we really deserve because our 
he dem » horses and mules, go to swell that total, 
pt ae them not as part of an animal production 
‘“itear a because we can’t have crop production 
as: hem—and we even buy them largely from 
ol ections. So in deciding where the South really 
oral animal production as compared with plant 
sictn » we ought to leave work stock out of the 

re and consider simply how we stand in the pro- 


stock values. We have been 
betting on the wrong horse, to use a sporting term. We 
have been pinning’ our faith to the “Plant Production” 
arm of agriculture, with the result that we not only 
have only one arm to serve us, but the arm that is now 
making no profit. 


Crop Prices Up 25 Per Cent; Livestock, 74 


NLY a few weeks ago the Irish Minister of 
O Agriculture pointed out that wheat prices have 

increased only 18 per cent since 1840, while butter 
prices have increased 89 per cent; pork, 160; cattle, 
340; and eggs, 397 per cent. 

Or let us take a period with which all of us are more 
familiar—the period since the outbreak of the World 
War—and see how crop-price increases compare with 
animal-price increases. The latest official publication 
on the subject I have from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture lists ten farm products and shows 
how much they have advanced in price since the pre- 
war period (1909-14). The first five listed are crops— 
corn, cotton, wheat, hay, and potatoes—and these have 
averaged a gain of only 12 per cent in price. 

The next five products listed are animals and animal 
products—beef cattle, hogs, eggs, butter, and wool—and 
they show an average increase in price of 71 per cent. 


Or let us take another test. The Virginia Agricul- 
tural Situation is a monthly publication issued by the 


TD OOOO FT 


POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “THESE 
MOUNTAINS ARE NOT KIND” 


HIS rather unusual sort of poem we clip 
from a recent issue of the Southwest Re- 
view of Texas:— 


“Anyone must see,’ I said, “anyone not blind, 
These mountains are not kind! 
They make a show of flowers and tender green 
0 But rivers gnaw between 
Their breasts too fiercely, and many a bone must 
i] blanch 

i In the scars of every avalanche.” 


I spoke bitterly: I had heard 

The dying hiss of a snake-stung bird, 

The scream of lost cattle in the falls, 

And the calls 

Of hungry coyote. I had seen 

Pine trees, flattened to the earth, 

Spread their living green 

Humbly to make a foot-mat for the storm. 

“What they cannot kill,” I said, “these mountains 


\ will deform. 

6 But even while I spoke the dusk descended 
On slow gray feet, and gently drew 

t Sharp contours into lovely ways 
Of sweetest sorrow, dimmest blue, 

b And green and vusple, softly blended. . . 

i My mountains! Where is she who had intended 
To speak the truth of you! 

\ —Margery Swett Mansfield. 
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Virginia Extension Service. Regularly every month it 
lists seven kinds of animal products and eight kinds of 
plant products and shows what has been the average 
price increase over pre-war prices. By analyzing these 
figures here is what I find:— 

Eight forms of plant products—wheat, cotton, ap- 

ples, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, and three 

kinds of tobacco—show an average price in- 

GE OU Ste nenesie dec dunce been denies sstaxneackett 25 per cent 
Seven forms of livestock products—hogs, beef cat- 

tle, lambs, butter, wool, eggs, and chickens— 

show an average price increase of ..........ss0s 74 per cent 

But the story does not stop here. The cost of pro- 
ducing cotton has increased so much as a result of the 
boll weevil that if we allow for this, then crop prices 
as a whole have really not even made an average net 
advance equal to that suggested by these figures. But 
suppose they had. Suppose we were safe in saying 
that crop values are up 25 per cent over pre-war, and 
livestock prices up 74 per cent over pre-war. We next 
have to consider the cost of living here in the United 
States in the same period of time has increased 70 
per cent. 

In other words, if we take the most favorable table, 
so far as crops are concerned, and let each $-mark 
represent $5 or major fraction thereof, then here are 
what the relative price increases have been since the 
pre-war period—and it is easy to see how far crop 
values lag behind living-cost values :— 


Crop prices, up (25%)........ S$SSH 
Cost of living, up (70%)..... SSSSSSSSSHHHHF 
Livestock prices, up (74%)... S$SS$$$$$SSSSSS 


This table, it would seem, should be enough to show 
that here in the South we do indeed have not only a 
one-armed system of farming, but that the one arm we 
do utilize—plant production—is the less profitable arm. 
It is the arm whose increased returns over the pre-war 
period are now only about one-third as great as the 
increase in cost of living itself. 

Not until the South adds animal production to plant 
production; not until we adopt the formula of “at 
least one important source of income for every farm 
from some form of animal production—cattle, hogs, 
poultry, sheep”; not until Dixie becomes a land of 
flocks and herds, of fertile pastures and busy barns— 
not until then “will be breaking the fulness of our day.” 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 








Do You Kua the Nandina ? 


AVE you noticed how much color and beauty the 
nandina now adds to the winter landscape wher- 

ever it has been planted? Either its beautiful 
berries or its beautiful foliage would justify its use, 
while both together make it a plant of pre-eminent 
virtues. 





| SOMETHING TO READ 


‘ 








“Saw Farming in a New Light” 


TEXTBOOK on agriculture changed my whole 
A career and outlook on life. While I was prepar- 

ing to enter the teaching profession a professor 
hai.ded me for inspection a textbook on agriculture, 
the first I had ever seen, and as I looked over its pages 
I saw the whole business of farming in a new light. 
Reared on a farm, I had hitherto seen only the drudg- 
ery, the toil, the failure, and the hard side of a farmer’s 
life. I borrowed the book and read it overnight, and 
from it I caught an inspiration; I saw a lofty ideal; 
I heard the call of the homely and aloof and mysterious 
soil which was to linger and smolder and wake again 
while I was teaching and later in my law studies, and 
finally make me turn my prodigal steps homeward to 
the land. While reading this textbook I saw a subject 
abounding in scientific and technical matter, chemistry, 
physics, experiments, plant and animal breeding—hazy 
reckoning and guessing supplanted by knowing.—R. H. 
McCown, Christian County, Kentucky. 





| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK _ 


‘ 





E WANT justice for our farmers; we want 

prosperity for them; we want comforts for 

them. But, oh, my friends, we want for them, 
as they want for themselves, something far more valu- 
able than justice, far more important than prosperity, 
far better than comfort. We want for them a chance 
to grow and every help and incentive to grow into the 
best and biggest men they can be. We want them to , 
have the power to live and love either in poverty or in 
wealth. We want them strong enough to do either. We 
want them to possess an inner life of peace and joy, no 
matter what storms may rage without.—Dr. Kenyon L, 
Butterfield. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


How Can This Great Work Be Extended? 


‘The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Successful County Agent Work Raises This Important Question 


extension service of the state agricultural 


y extes the very beginning of the agricultural 
colleges and the United States Department 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


The same condition of the animal system exists 
when sows kill and eat their own pigs, and some 
attribute the bad habit which some hogs have of 
eating chickens to the same general causes or 





of Agriculture, as conducted through the county 
agents, home demonstration agents, and special- 
ists, I have been a rather 
close observer of this ag- 
ricultural service. I have 
had no personal part or in- 
terest in it, save my inter- 
est in a better develop- 
ment of Southern agricul- 
ture, but I feel that. be- 
cause my life work has 
been in a somewhat simi- 
lar or allied line and be- 
cause of my long and close 
observation of this work, I not only have a right, 
born of some knowledge, but that I also owe it 
as a duty to those engaged in the extension ser- 
vice, to express an opinion as to its value to 
agriculture. 

It is customary, in these times, to try to place 
a money value on almost all efforts for the bet- 
terment of agriculture. It is difficult to make a 
close estimate in dollars of the value of the ex- 
tension service to agriculture, but there is no 
difficulty in seeing clearly that it has been of very 
great money value. If the county agents did 
nothing more than to visit the most successfully 
managed farms, and the home demonstration 
agents did nothing more than study the problems 
of capable home makers, and then carried the 
facts obtained to others in the same community, 
they would earn more dollars for the county than 
is paid any public servant from the governor 
down. If any fair-minded person doubts the 
truth of this statement, I invite him to go with 
me to any county which has had a good county 
or home demonstration agent for as much as 
three years, and if I cannot convince him in one 
day that such a good county agent or home dem- 
onstration agent has earned three times the sal- 
ary he or she received I will pay his expenses. 
Moreover, the increased dollars which these 
agents have earned is of value to every person 
living or doing business in the county. If by any 
means the earnings of any farming community 
are increased, that community at once becomes 
‘a better place in which to do business and a 
better place to live. : 

While the present depression in agriculture, 
compared with industry and commerce, cannot be 
relieved by increased efficiency in production 
alone, nor by legislation alone, nor increased pro- 





TAIT BUTLER 








conditions, 


This depraved appetite is due to the fact that 
the animal is not getting in its feed all the ele- 
ments needed for the proper nourishment of its 
body and for doing the work that is being re- 
quired of it. For instance, a heavy milking cow 
requires more “lime” than one giving a small 
quantity of milk and in many cases more “lime” 
than she gets in her feed. Hogs grow light 
bones, fail to make proper growth and sometimes 
become paralyzed from the same causes—a lack 
of protein and mineral matter. It is therefore 
apparent that the deficiency in the feed from 
which the conditions named above result are not 
confined to these extreme results alone, but the 
animals also fail to make satisfactory growth as 
nature intended. 


These conditions do not occur when the rations 
contain a variety of feeds, which supply the 
necessary proteins and minerals, or, in other 
words, these undesirable conditions and _ habits 
do not develop when the animal is propérly fed 
and cared for. 

The best preventives of these conditions are 
green feeds, animal protein feeds, and such min- 
eral substances as “lime,” phosphorus, common 
salt, etc. Any animal getting green grass, silage, 
or legume hay for roughage, and a variety of 
two or more concentrates, one of which is rich in 
protein, is not likely to suffer from the conditions 
described above, but sufficient feed or merely a 
sufficient quantity of protein is not enough; there 
must be sufficient of the right kinds of protein 
and of the needed mineral substances for the 
growth and development of the body tissues. 
Hogs, for instance, require protein feeds of ani- 
mal origin, such as tankage, fish meal, or milk. 
And since additional mineral matter to those 
contained in the feed is sometimes needed and 
an excess seems to do no harm, we suggest for 
the prevention of such troubles a variety of 
feeds, at least one which is rich in protein, green 
feed or silage, and legume hay when practical 
and in addition a mineral mixture consisting of 
the following :— 

Wood ashes, superphosphate, or bone meal..20 parts 

Salt 10 parts 

Charcoal 10 parts 

After the animals begin eating their own drop- 
pings or form any of the other bad habits mei- 
tioned, some means should be devised for pre- 
venting them doing these things until their body 











tective tariffs alone, nor by equitable tax adjust- 
ments alone, still increased efficiency in produc- 
tion is essential to any solution of the farm prob- 
lem, and the county agent is today, with his 
demonstrations and his club work, one of the 
most potent agencies at work for increasing effi- 
ciency in farm production. 


all were fed in self-feeders. 
nessee. 
The 


per pound in 120 days. 


PROOF THAT IT PAYS TO FEED HOGS MORE THAN CORN 

The six hogs shown in photographs on this page are litter mates and 
They were finished in a 120-day hog feeding 
demonstration by County Agent E. E. Shouse of Bradley County, Ten- 
The three at the top were fed only corn and a mineral mixture. 
They made 67 pounds gain in 120 days, the cost being 31.3 cents per pound. 
skimmilk, 
pasture, and mineral mixture. They gained 712 pounds at a cost of 8 cents 
i Surely this is sufficient proof of the value of a 


three hogs in the lower photograph were given corn, 


balanced ration against corn alone for hogs. 


Agents Bring Scientific Truths to Farmers 


HE application of science to agriculture has done 

much less than it would have done, had farmers 

been better educated, but even so, scientific truths 
discovered by research have ‘done more to aid the 
tarmer in his field work than they have been permitted 
to do for the farm woman in the home. Science has as 
much to offer in aids to the farmwife as to the farmer 
but the more recent and less extensive employment of 
home demonstration agents has retarded progress in 
the development of better farm homes and_ better 
living. If the money value of the home demonstration 
agent’s work is not as great as that of the county agri- 
cultural agent, and I am not admitting that such is true, 
its moral and social, or spiritual value has been very 
much greater. 


Legislators, politicians, and others interested in a 
better agriculture have expressed in many ways a de- 
sire to help or give relief to agriculture. Education of 
the rural population is one of the strongest influences 
which can be employed to improve rural conditions and 
make farm life broader and better. Therefore, if legis- 
lators would make it the duty of those intrusted with 
the taxing power to provide sufficient funds to secure 
a good county agent and home demonstration agent in 
each county, they would give effective aid for the relief 
of agriculture. This would mean more taxes which 


are already too high and an unfair proportion borne by 
agriculture, but it is not the educational tax that is 
too high. 

Merchants can best assist agriculture in helping the 


farmers to solve their marketing problems; bankers 
can best assist the farmers in helping them to solve 
their banking and credit problems; the railroads can 
best help agriculture by helping the farmers to solve 
their problems of distribution and transportation, and all 
can best aid agriculture by aiding in the solution of the 
problem of rural education. The greatest present need 
of rural education is more money. I regard the boys’ 
and girls’ club work conducted by the extension forces 
as probably the most effective and far-reaching work 
now being done in agricultural education. This club 
work, with vocational agricultural teaching in the 
schools, and rural scouting can and will exert a tre- 
mendous influence on the future rural life of America. 


The special feature of agriculturai extension work 
as now conducted, which makes it so effective and adds 
to its value, is that it involves personal contact and 
acquaintance of the agent with the farmer and the 
farmer’s wife and permits a more thorough study of 
and a better understanding of their problems than can 
be had in any other way, and, consequently, insures a 
more acceptable and accurate solution of those prob- 
lems. Some means should be found for greatly ex- 
tending the scope and effectiveness of this work. 


DEPRAVED APPETITE 


EADERS inquire about horses and mules that eat 
their own droppings, lick rusty iron, gnaw the bark 
of trees, chew leather and other materials, eat dirt 

or clay, rotting wood, and other unnatural substances. 


needs for all the deficiencies in their feed can be 
supplied. For instance, the horse or mule should 
be tied so as to prevent the continuance of the 
bad habit, the brood sow should be well supplied 
with animal protein and minerals before farrow- 
ing and watched closely when her pigs come, and 
similar care is required in other cases. 
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| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 





Factory-ize the Farm 


HE first and most important step toward bringing 

agriculture into line with industry is to factory-tze 

the farm. This means greater efficiency of pro- 
duction and distribution plus the control of output. 


Mass production—that is,. maximum production per 
unit—is the shibboleth of industry. It has. 
wrought wonders, enabling unusual profits 
to factory owners and the highest scale 0 

wages labor ever has known. The more 
efficient and general use of machinery and 
electricity have made it possible. Mass 
production on the farm is not a fanciful dream. 


Present-day competition is not confined to industries 
or classes. It is omnipresent among industries and 
classes, thus the industry that puts forth the greatest 
sales effort secures the bulk of the trade. — That, 2 
part, is what agriculture must do. The question cann0 
be abandoned here, for mass production and more eh 
cient distribution have not been wholly determining ™ 
factory success. A third element—and a very effective 
one—has been brought to bear. The factory limits us 
output to prospective demand. This is facilitate 
through the control of labor. When the shorter. pe! 
was proposed by labor, the factory made a mig ty 
wail; but now it is this shorter day—and fewer days me 
necessary—with better pay, that has enabled the rev 
tory owner to keep his labor contented, and enables tha 
labor to live prosperously—Nebraska Farmer. 
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| pon pure oatmeal! Nothing bet- 
ter for little fellows’ diet, as every- 
body knows. 


And how you see it “work” when you 
put this wonderful food — properly pre- 
pared and blended — into baby chicks! 
What husky, healthy, ready-for-work or 


-market chickens you grow! 


A Scientific Ration 


Oatmeal, from sound choice grain is 
the base of Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter, a balanced ration in dry mash 
form that is made right in the same 
mills where Quaker cereals are prepared. 


This famous ration was developed upon 
scientific findings and each year in- 
creases its popularity. It contains mo- 
lasses (preventive of coccidiosis) and 
both cod liver oil and cod liver meal. 
Also, valuable proteins, important min- 
erals, grains—all in exactly the pro- 
portions that scientific research and 
experiment have proved best. 








It’s All Feed— Every Bit 

All of these select feedstuffs are ground 
to the proper texture for tiny, tender 
crops. They are thoroughly mixed by 
modern machines so that at every mouth- 
ful the baby chick gets “something of 
everything.” 

No picking apart; no waste; no foreign 
or ined:ble matter; just food—real nour- 
ishment—every bit of it. 


What Cod Liver Meal Does 


The cod liver meal seems to multiply 
the nourishment in other ingredients, 
keeps appetites keen, and helps to build 
strong, capable organs, better blood, and 
thus prevents anemia. 


With all of its advantages, Quaker Ful- 
O-Pep Chick Starter is actually cheaper 
to use; costs less because it goes farther. 
It’s easy and pleasant to handle; saves 
time and labor; ready for use just as it 
comes from the blue-and-white striped 
sack, 


Quaker 
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aby Chicks 


deserve 
atmeal,too 


Give Them this Life-Saving, Strength- 
Building Nourishment contained in Ful- 
O-Pep Chick Starter, a balanced ration 
prepared by The Quaker Oats Company 


And easy to buy, too! Quaker dealers 
everywhere want a chance to show you 
how to turn your baby chicks into 
heavy-laying pullets or heavy-weighing 
meat birds. If you don’t know your 
Quaker Dealer write us direct. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








Cornmeal 
626 Eggs 72 Eggs 


Oatmeal 


In a test conducted at Liberty Villa Farm, fifty 
pullets raised on oatmeal feeds produced 626 
eggs in their first 28 days of egg record. Fifty pul- 
lets raised on the same rations—except for the 
substitution of cornmeal for oatmeal— pro- 
duced 72 eggs in the same period. Oatmeal 
builds pullets of the laying type; well- 
developed, healthy birds that want to work. 











FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER 
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BUY QUAKER FEEDS 
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IN STRIPED SACKS 
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| ~ THAT FOOL, JOHN HINSON =. pexriev® mackay 





“FMHERE’S that fool, John Hinson, 

a-goin’ down the road lickety-split 
in that ol’ rattletrap car o’ his, just like 
he’s got some important bizness down to 
his old home place.” Sam Riley, the 
village loafer, looked about him at the 
other idlers on the porch of the corner 
store for a nod or smile of approbation, 
which would be incentive enough for 
him to continue his gossip. 

The crowd showed faint interest; so 
Sam shifted the quid of tobacco in the 
corner of his toothless mouth and puck- 
ered his shriveled lips. A tomcat asleep 
on the farther end of the gallery gave a 
startled squall, spat vehemently, bushed 
his tail, and whipped around the corner 
of the store. 

The easy-going audience laughed and 
Riley immediately capitalized their at- 
tention. “Allus good at that. Fact is, I 
won a spittin’ contest at our state fair 
onct. Fact is, I kin do most anything I 
set my mind on. But as I was sayin’ 
*bout that fool Hinson—wonder when he 
left the army he didn’t go to th’ city and 
get a job, ’stead of tryin’ to come back 
here and work that ol’ run-down place 
that’s bin in the Hinson family for so 


long. It’s done wore plumb out. Heard 
tell he was thinkin’ o’ goin’ inter the 
dairy business.” He cackled - shrilly. 


“That shows he must be shell-shocked or 
somethin’. This ain’t no cattle country, 
ain’t enough open range to feed no cows— 
then where’s he goin’ to sell the milk? I 
spose next thing we hear he'll be tellin’ 
us we gotta get rid o’ th’ cattle tick— 
like them fellérs in the northern part o’ 
the state’s tryin’ to do. Now I asts you, 
how you goin’ to git rid of them critters 
without dippin’ every rabbit, squirrel, 
and deer in th’ country? It ain’t accord- 
in’ to the Bible neither—if God-a-Mighty 
had intended i 

“Say there, Sam, don’t you ever get 
tired talkin’?” interrupted Pop Anders, 
his white beard wagging furiously. It 
was not often that he entered into the 
casual conversation that took place while 
the crowd waited for the mail to be dish- 
ed out by Bill Nelson who also supplied 
groceries to nearly everyone in and 
around Grayville community. Usually, 
Pop,-as befitted his age and dignity, sat 
around and napped in the sunshine; but 
his naps were never so profound as to 
make loose talk in his vicinity safe. The 
very keenness of the glance which he 
threw at Riley, marked him as miles 
apart from the loafers. Indeed he was 
the most prosperous farmer out Gray- 
ville way, and probably the only one in 
the group that could afford to loaf. 

“What you got agin’ Hinson? I’m 
Kinda proud that he’s come back to his 
old place just as soon as Uncle Sam 
turned him loose from th’ fightin’ in 
France. Seems like we need some young 
blood to stay back on the farms and not 
be traipsin’ off to the cities like most of 
our youngsters is doin’ now. I ain’t sayin’ 
whether he’s doin’ the wise thing or not— 
but I don’t take no snap judgment on 
him—like you doin’. I kinda think if 
all of us ud work a little harder and 
talk a sight less, we’d get along better.” 

Delivering himself of this lengthy ex- 
position of his ideas—something unusual 
for him—Pop Anders closed his eyes; 
but the rhythmical movements of his 
beard showed the smiling watchers that 
he was not thinking of going to sleep. 

“T ain’t eggsactly talkin’ about the 
boy,” said Riley. “I just kinda think 
it’s somebody’s bounden duty to show 
him th’ error o’ his ways.” He chewed 
his cud of tobacco furiously. 

“Oh, I see!” Pop opened one keen 
gray eye, owlishly. “You was just offer- 
ing some free advice out of your big 
fund that you’ve collected. You been 





uite a cut-up in your day, eh, Sam— 
seen a lots of things. 
“Oh, I bin ’round—traveled a lot in 


my day and I wanta tell you there ain’t no 
opportunities aroun’ here. Just tellin’ 
the old woman yesterday that we oughta 
pull up stakes and go where the money’s 
at.” Riley’s narrow chest expanded. “I 
know a dead place when I sees it and I 
know a live one—Grayville’s deader’n a 
door-nail. That's why I say that boy 
Hinson is a plumb fool r 

“Now there you go ag’n,” said Pop 
querulously. “Arguing in circles. I 
wanted you to tell us about how much 
money you made in your lifetime and 
now you start on John, again. I some- 
times wonder why it is a feller like you 
ain't got a pile laid away for a rainy 
day—mebbe you have—or you'd be out 





working in your garden right now. Fine 
day to hoe greens. I bet Hinson ain't 
wastin’ none of this here weather. He’s 


a right hustling kind of a lad.” 

Tom Smiley, seated next to Pop, snick- 
ered; so did Pete Jones and two or three 

but most of 
wore sheepish 
looks. They, too, 
should have been 
working in their fields 
instead of idly gossip- 
ing while brilliant 
spring sunshine smiled 
down upon a welcom- 
ing earth. But they 
had to laugh at the 
idea of Riley’s having 
money laid away. All 
of them remembered 
how the gossipy, no- 
account specimen and 
his faded wife had 
drifted into Grayville 
about three years be- 
fore. They were pen- 
niless and the farmers bs 
of the neighborhood 
had been practically supporting them ever 
since. Mrs. Riley “worked around” the 
countryside—but rarely Could she prevail 
upon her husband to even keep up the 
garden and fences around their dilapi- 
dated home that was given them rent- 
free by no less a person than Pop An- 
ders. 

“Mail’s ready—come and git it!” yell- 
ed Postmaster Nelson, who had been too 
busy sorting the few papers, circulars, 
and letters to join the gossipy group. 
The stragglers rushed to the tiny mail 
window and were given their scanty sup- 
ply of mail order catalogs and what-not, 
that had given them such an excellent 
excuse to while away precious working 
hours at the corner store. 

Pop Anders collected his daily paper, 
one or two farm bureau and codperative 
news sheets, and his Progressive Farmer, 
stuffed them in his pocket, and started 
for his home without further ado. One 
by one the others left the store and soon 
no one was left but Sam Riley and the 
postmaster who had started a political 
argument. 


others, 
them 


OHN HINSON, unmindful of the 

sensation that he was causing in 
Grayville, parked his battered car in 
front of the rambling old farmhouse 
that had been a part of the Hinson her- 
itage for nearly a century, and studied it 
with an appraising eye. 

“Gosh, but there’s a lot to be done 
around here! Sometimes I wonder why 
I don’t let ‘the whole thing go to pot 
and get a job teaching agriculture.” He 
smiled grimly. “It’s a whole lot easier 
to teach others how to farm than to do 
it yourself—but I just can’t let the old 
place go. I’m the last of the tribe—and 
I promised Dad before I went to France 
that I’d carry on.” Unconsciously, his 
eyes strayed toward the small liveoak 
grove that shaded the family cemetery 
where his father had been buried just 
six months after John had sailed for 
France. “No, I’ve just got to give it a 





trial, but the odds are against me. I’ve 
been here six weeks and about all I’ve 
done is to tidy things up a bit and get 
the weeds cleaned out around the place.” 

He climbed out of the car, started 
down the walk that led to the house, 
stopped to examine the spacious steps 
that showed signs of decay—he’d have to 
fix them right away. “At least you 
fellows are standing as strong and as 
solid as ever,” he said as he looked at 
the six huge white columns that stood 
like sentinels at the edge of the gallery. 

He went into the dim hallway that 
gave forth a ghostly echo of his foot- 
steps. Going into the spacious living 
room—the only one of the six fully fur- 
nished rooms that he used—he threw his 
hat upon the old-fashioned sofa, ran his 
fingers through his mop of curly black 
hair, and slid six feet of almost perfect 
manhood into a near-by rocker. 

“Here’s where I go into a business 
session with me and 
my shadow.” He 
grinned quizzically, 
dug into his pockets 
and pulled out a note- 
book. 

“Let's see, I’ve got 
$800 in cash to run me 
this year. There’s no 
need worrying about 
implements; lots of 
‘em stored in the barn. 
I'll buy two pretty 
good work mares for 
about $150 each. 
Mules might do bet- 
ter work; but I can 
have the mares bred 
to a good jack and 
raise my own mules. 
Huh, that'll leave just 
$500 to go on. Won't 
do to spend it all. I'll keep it for inci- 
dentals. 

“Mose—oh, Mose!’”’ Hinson’s yell re- 
verberated through the cavernous house 
and reached the ears of Mose, faithful 
servant who had been in the Hinson fam- 
ily for a half-century. 

“Comin’ up, sah!” Mose stuck a 
startled black face through the door. 
“Golly, yo’ sho kin make lots uv noise. 
Whut’s happened, Boss?” 

“Nothing much, I just want to ask 
you a few questions. You’ve been in 
charge of things since Dad died. How 
many cattle have we got running over 
the place?” 

“Lessee.” 
flectively. 
Blackie, Creamy, and 


Mose scratched his chin re- 
“There’s Polly, Dolly, Molly, 


” 





“T don’t want to know ’em by name.” 
Hinson held up his hands. “How many 
have we? I. know we've got some pretty 
good grade stuff running around some- 
where.” 

“Yas, suh, we’s got thutty-eight head, 
all told. Fifteen yearlin’s, twenty cows, 
and three purty little bulls.” 


“They are dead,” said Hinson cryp- 
tically. 

“Now, sah, dey ain’t. Jes’ as frisky 
ez de kin be!” Mose raised his eye- 
brows in surprise. 

“T mean they’ll be saying good morn- 
ing to the butcher in a few days, and 
all the rest of their younger brothers 
will follow them. We're starting things 
right around here. Mose, we're going 
into the dairy business.” 

“We’s which?” Mose almost turned 
palé. “Does you mean a Hinson gwine 
milk cows fer a livin’?”” He shook his 
head. “Lawd, what would yo’ poor 
dead paw think ef he knowed we’s come 
to dis!” 

“Don’t take it too hard, old-timer,” 
said Hinson cheerfully “Just because so 
many of the broken-down aristocrats—to 
which class I suppose I belong—seem to 


think that it is a disgrace to work I, for 
one, have gotten away from it. If a lot 
more would do the same thing there 
wouldn’t be so many of ’em face-to-face 
with starvation. This one-crop business 
has gone to pot. Mose, my boy, get 
ready for action. We've got 700 acres 
of «land that need building up mighty 
bad; that’s why we can’t raise cotton 
and corn like we used to do.” 

“Nossuh,” Mose shook his head dole- 
fully; “dat lan’ done burnt out, ain't 
nothin’ gwine bring hit back. Mistuh 
Riley, ovah acrost de creek say when lan’ 
gits pizened up like dis lan’ ’round Gray- 
ville, ain’t nuthin’ to do but move ’way.” 

“Let him move, then. He doesn’t own 
any of it,” said Hinson. “If it weren't 
for Pop Anders keeping him up, he'd 
have starved to death long ago. He'd 
starve on the richest farm in the world. 

“By the way, what'll we have for sup- 
per tonight? I’m hungry as a bear.” 

“Some aigs an’ bacon, hot biskits an’ milk 
an’ butter—I milks ever’ time I kin keep 
de calves sep-rated fum de cows. Den we 
got all dem presarves, jam, and stuff 
dat’s been in de pantry since yo’ paw 
died. Dat’s one man allus believed in 
good things to eat.” 

“His son’s just like him,” laughed 
Hinson. “That’s why I want to start a 
good garden around here; then we must 
collect the few chickens we have and I'll 
get a couple of pens of purebred Rhode 
Island Reds to start off a good flock. 
We'll need a bred sow, too. I've got a 
chance to buy a dandy for $75—best 
blooded Poland-China stock in the 
country.” 

“Boss, I done knows you's crazy, 
now!” Mose cackled and slapped his 
hand against his thigh. “Who ever heard 
tell o’ payin’ dat much money for jes’ 
one hawg!” 

“You're thinking of razor-backs, Mose; 
I doubt if you’ve ever seen any fine 
hogs in your life.” 

“T guess you right, Boss. Dat must 
be de kind uv a sow de uses her year to 
make one dese silk purses outen.” 

“No, that’s the kind we'll make money 
with,” laughed Hinson. “Well, let’s go 
back to the kitchen. You crazy Nigger, 
you, if you could do everything as well 
as cook, the two of us would make 
things hum around here.” 

“I'll stick wit’ yo’, Boss, but lak yo’ 
daddy uster to tell some o’ dem high- 
falutin’ friends that uster come down 
here to hunt foxes: ‘I disagree wit’ ever’- 
thing yo’ say; but I'll defend wit’ my 
life, yo’ right to say hit!’” 

“Good for you!” Hinson unlimbered 
himself and stood up. “You are quot- 
ing Voltaire—a good egg who lived a 
couple of hundred years ago. Well, 
keep on defending me. I may need it 
before my neighbors run me out of the 
county.” 


Ill 

UN-UP found Hinson in Leaton, the 
county seat of Woodruff County. 
His wheezy little car had manfully ma- 
nipulated the rough, ungravelled ten 
miles of road that led from Grayville to 
the state highway and the remaining ten 

miles to Leaton were easy sailing. 
Leaton had a population of about 4,000 
—just a sleepy, Southern town that hum- 
med busily only during the cotton-gin- 
ning season, and then slumped back into 
somnolence the other nine months of the 
year. Hinson smiled to himself as he 
thought of the times he had visited this 
“big city.” Perched upon a wagonloa 
of cotton, he had ridden to the gin many 


a time. He seemed to see the tousled- 
headed, barefoot country kid, with 
mouth agape, who walked about the 


town, while the cotton was being ginned. 
He well remembered the hot arguments 
his father would have with a flock o 


(Continued on page 30) 
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What a cigarette 
meant there 
20 degrees below, 


and no tobacco, through lonely weeks of 
glittering silence. Then a speck on the hard, 
bright horizon; another musher, outward- 
bound . . . and cigarettes! What price cold 
or Arctic hardship then! 




















What a cigarette 
means here 


























220 degrees above, 


as endless belts carry the choice tobacco for Ches- 
terfield inch by inch through the great steel ovens. 
Here, in penetrating heat, science corrects and per- 
fects the curing commenced in the farmer’s barn. 
Dried, then cooled, then steamed to exact and uni- 
form heat and moisture, the tobacco is ready for the 
, final mellowing — two long years ageing in wood— 
{ (! } that only Nature can give. 
\ i ih y == Man, Science, Nature —all work together on 
. We, hk cud Chesterfield. And in the bland, satisfying smooth- 
-- = 2 | ee ness of Chesterfield itself is ample proof that their 
patient, costly team-work is good! 














Through long steam-heated 
ovens, new tobacco passes in 
slow endless procession for 
drying and “conditioning.” 


estertield 


MILD enough for anybody... and yet THEY SATISFY 


canal 
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Carroll County Farmer Wins Top Prize 


Will Camp, of Villa Rica, Makes 5,825 Pounds Lint on Five Acres and Gets $1,250 in Prizes 


HE Georgia State College of Agri- 

culture held the first state-wide Five 
Acre Cotton Contest in 1926. The re- 
sults of the contests have been so gratify- 
ing that it will be 
continued through 
1929 on very much 
the same basis as in 
previous years. The 
results of the con- 
tests for 1926 and 
1927 were published 
in bulletins No. 126 
and No. 342. 

Due to very unfa- 
vorable weather con- 
ditions throughout the season in 1928 in 
the southern half of the state, yields were 
low and only a small per cent of the 
records were obtained from that section. 


E. C. WESTBROOK 


The object of the “More and Better 
Cotton Per Acre Contest” is to demon- 
strate that there is more profit in inten- 
sive production of cotton than there is in 
extensive production. It is to show that 
if farmers would concentrate their ef- 
forts on a small acreage of their best 
land, they would be able to make more 
clear money than if they tried to culti- 
vate every available acre. The five acre 
demonstrations have been visited by a 
large number of people. It was estimat- 
ed by the owner of each of several of the 
best five acres that their contest patches 
had been visited by more than 1,000 peo- 
ple. This indicates that Georgia farmers 
are interested in improving their cotton 
production. 

The 1928 contest was divided into a 
general contest in which cotton of any 
length of staple could compete for prizes, 
and a staple contest in which only cot- 
ton that would pull 1 inch or better in 
length was eligible to compete. Contest- 
ants who had cotton that would staple 
1 inch or better could compete for prizes 
in both contests. | 


Winners in the General Contest 


H. CAMP, Villa Rica, Carroll 
County, Georgia, was awarded 
$1,000 as first prize in the “General Con- 
test,” which was offered by the Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda Educational Bureau. Mr. 
Camp was also awarded first prize of 
$250 in the “Staple Contest,” making a 
total of $1,250. He produced 5,825 pounds 
of lint cotton on his five acres or an av- 
erage of 1,165 pounds per acre. It cost 
him $90.03 per acre to produce and gave 
him a net profit of $883.33, or $176.67 
per acre. His total production cost was 
slightly less than 734 cents per pound 
of lint. His net cost (total cost less value 
of seed) was 4% cents per pound of lint. 
Four bushels of Neeley’s Cleveland cot- 
ton seed were planted in 3%-foot rows. 
This variety has a staple which runs 1 1-16 
to 1 1-32. The cotton was thinned to 15 
inches in the drill and one to two plants 
left to the hill. On April 17 and 18, four 
tons of chicken manure was applied per 
acre, Chicken manure was also applied to 
this same field in 1927. Thé cotton was 
planted May 2 and 500 pounds of a home 
mixed fertilizer analyzing 5Nit-12Phos- 
5Pot was applied per acre. The materials 
used in the home mixed fertilizer were 
superphosphate, nitrate of soda, and 
muriate of potash. On May 23 and June 
8 side-dressings of 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda per acre were applied. The cot- 
ton was grown on a gravelly clay loam 
soil, which was broken six to seven inches 
deep and harrowed well. The crop was 
cultivated six times. There was no wee- 
vil damage. 

W. H. Camp, in addition to winning 
$1,250 in prizes, won a free trip given by 
the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational 
Bureau to the Southern Agricultural 
Workers’ meeting at Houston, Texas. 


By E. C. WESTBROOK 


Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


From Houston, the party made a trip to 
Mexico. 

J. O. M. Smith, Commerce, Madison 
County, was awarded second prize of $400. 
He made 6,150 pounds of lint cotton on 
five acres or 1,230 pounds per acre. His 
net profit was $715.13 or $143.03 per acre. 
Mr. Smith made 325 pounds more lint 
cotton than Mr. Camp, but his profit was 
$162.20 less. After scoring the two rec- 
ords, allowing 60 per cent for total yield 
and 40 per cent for total net profits, Mr. 
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W. H. CAMP, GEORGIA COTTON 
CHAMPION 

Camp received the high score and thereby 
placed Mr. Smith second. Mr. Camp’s 
cotton had 1 1-32 inch staple and was 
mostly of the higher grades, while Mr. 
Smith’s cotton stapled 7% inch and the 
grade was somewhat lower. This gave 
Mr. Camp’s cotton a value of 101 points 
per pound or $5.05 per bale greater than 
Mr. Smith’s. 

Ten bushels of Piedmont Cleveland 
seed were planted in three-foot rows and 
the cotton thinned to 8 to 10 inches, two 
to three plants to the hill. Five tons per 
acre of stable manure was applied with a 
manure spreader March 12. This field 
also received 10 tons of stable manure per 
acre in 1927. 3efore planting 1,000 
pounds per acre of superphosphate was 
applied. At the time of planting, 1,000 
pounds per acre of a home mixed fertil- 
ized analyzing 6.6Nit-7Phos-2Pot was 
applied. On May 4 a side-dressing of 
200 pounds -per acre of nitrate of soda 
was applied by hand. The cotton was 


cultivated seven times and one applica- 
tion of poison made to control the bol! 
weevil. 

R. S. Holland, Holland, Chattooga 
County, was awarded third prize of $250. 
He produced 5,374 pounds of lint on five 
acres, or 1,075 pounds per acre. His net 
profit was $807.70 or $161.54 per acre. 
He planted five bushels of Holland's 
Cleveland in 3%-foot rows, 12 inches in 
the drill, one to two plants to the hill. 
Five hundred pounds per acre of a 5Nit- 
10Phos-4Pot fertilizer was applied at 
planting time and a side-dressing of 167 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre was 
made June 18. One ton of stable manure 
per acre was applied before planting. 
There was no boll weevil damage. 


W. D. Chastain, Kennesaw, Cobb Coun- 
ty, was awarded fourth prize of $150. He 
made 5,069 pounds of lint cotton on five 
acres or 1,013 pounds per acre. His net 
profit was $786.08 or $157.25 per acre. 
He planted four bushels of Piedmont 
Cleveland in 314-foot rows and thinned 
his cotton to 12 inches, two plants to the 
hill. Three hundred pounds of a 4Nit- 
8Phos-4Pot fertilizer per acre was ap- 
plied before planting and on August 1 a 
side-dressing of 200 pounds per acre of 
a ONit-10Phos-6Pot. One ton of stable 
manure was applied before planting. There 
was no boll weevil damage. 


R. Paul Burson, Monroe, Walton Coun- 
ty, won fifth prize of $100. He made 
5,531 pounds of lint cotton on five acres 
or 1,106 pounds per acre. Mr. Burson 
made more cotton than Mr. Holland or 
Mr. Chastain, but his profit was so much 
less that it put him in fifth place. He 
planted eight bushels of Burson’s Cleve- 
land Big Boll in 4-foot rows and thinned 
his cotton to 12 to 15 inches, one to two 
plants to the hill. Twelve hundred pounds 
of a 4Nit-10Phos-4Pot fertilizer per 
acre was applied before planting and on 
June 25 a side-dressing of 55 pounds per 
acre of manure salts was applied, fol- 
lowed on June 27 by a side-dressing of 
400 pounds per acre of sulphate of am- 
monia. 

The 10 next highest were awarded $50 
each. The names and records of these 
are as follows :— 

Miss Maude Thomas, Martin, 5,055 pounds 
lint, $687.11 profit. 


J. R. Marable, 
lint, $668.30 profit. 


Farmington, 4,918 pounds 


The Progressive Farmer 


L. S. Strickland, Royston, 4,877 
$685.11 profit. 


pounds lint, 


Stanley A. Owens, Canon, 4,827 
$621.75 profit. 

B. E. Baker, Summerville, 4,789 
$657.55 profit. 

Paul Dillard, 
$688.12 profit. 

J. D. Dorough, Cordele, 4.711 pounds lint, 
$639.68 profit. 

J. H. Dodd, Summerville, 4.699 pounds lint, 
$682.08 profit. 

Carlton Evans, Jefferson, 4,608 pounds lint, 
$580.18 profit. 

J. F. Shaw, 
$678.56 profit. 


pounds lint, 
pounds lint, 


Calhoun, 4,759 pounds lint, 


Marietta, 4,365 pounds lint, 


The average for the 15 winners in the 
“General Contest” was 1,007 pounds lint 
per acre and $138.84 profit per acre. The 
total production cost was 8 cents per pound 
of lint. This is indeed a remarkable rec- 
ord. It shows what can be done when 
scientific methods are used in growing 
cotton, 


Winners in the Staple Contest 


J: H. DODD, Summerville, Chattooga 
“ County, was awarded second prize of 
$150. He produced 4,699 pounds of lint 
cotton on five acres or 936 pounds per 
acre. His cotton stapled an inch. His 
profit was $682.08 or $136.41 per acre. 
Three bushels of Neeley’s Cleveland was 
planted in 3%4-foot rows, 400 pounds of 
a 5Nit-15Phos-5Pot fertilizer per acre 
was applied at planting time, and on July 
12 a side-dressing of 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda per acre was made. 


J. J. O’Kelley, Athens, Ga., won third 
prize of $100. He produced 4,254 pounds 
of lint on five acres or 851 pounds per 
acre. His cotton stapled 1 inch. His 
profit was $553.51 or $110.70 per acre. 
Eight bushels of Coker’s Cleveland 5 was 
planted in 4-foot rows and thinned to 12 
inches, two plants to the hill. Six hun- 
dred and eighty pounds of a 4Nit-12Phos- 
4Pot fertilizer was applied at plant- 
ing time and later side-dressings of 175 
pounds of nitrate of soda and 100 pounds 
of sulphate of ammonia were made per 
acre. Two tons of stable manure per 
acre was applied to the land in March. 
One hundred pounds of poison was applied 
to control the boll weevil. 


The average yield for the 13 winners 
in the staple contest was 762 pounds of 
lint and the average profit $102.75. This 
is a splendid showing and demonstrates 
the fact that we have some long staple va- 
rieties of cotton that have the ability to 
make large yields. 


SOME OF THE WINNERS IN THE GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE FIVE-ACRE COTTON CONTEST 
First row, left to right: G. S. Holland, Holland; R. L. Holland, Holland; J. H. Dodd, Summerville; W. H. Camp, Villa Rica; J. O. M. 


Smith, Commerce; W. 


D. Chastain, Kennesaw; J. 


. O’Kelley, Athens; R. P. Burson, Monroe. 


Second row, left to right: B. E. Baker, Sum- 


merville; L. S. Strickland, Royston; I, L., Brisendirie, Conyers; S. A. Owens, Canon; W. H. Ogletree, Conyers; J. R. Marable, Farmington; 


Paul Dillard, Calhoun. 
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| TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO | 


~ Recognizing the Boll Weevil 
Problem 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this week, 

when the boll weevil was just begin- 
ning its disastrous march from Texas to 
Carolina, The Progressive Farmer car- 
ried this statement, 
which shows how ac- 
curately the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture foresaw 
the situation and the 
needed remedies : — 








Information Concerning the Mexican 
Cotton Boll Weevil is the title of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 189, just out. The bul- 
letin is the work of Special Agriculturist 
W. D. Hunter, in charge of the boll 
weevil investigation. It begins with the 
gloomy statement that the work of this 
department for several years “has dem- 
onstrated that there is not even a remote 
probability that the boll weevil ever will 
be exterminated.” But Mr. Hunter is 
not entirely pessimistic. “Although the 
very large yields of cotton of former 
times may no longer be possible,” he 
shys, “it is nevertheless entirely feasible 
to produce cotton at a margin of profit 
that will compare favorably with that in- 
volved in the production of most of the 
staple crops of the United States by fol- 
lowing what have become known gener- 
ally as the cultural methods.” 

The changes in the cotton raising sys- 
tem urgently recommended by this bulle- 
tin at that time were :— 

1. Early planting with seed from as 
far north as possible; thorough cultiva- 
tion of the fields, which influences the 
constant growth and consequent early ma- 
turing of the crop. 

2. Planting the rows as far apart as 
feasible and thorough thinning out of the 
plants in the rows. 

3. Destruction, by plowing up, wind- 
rowing, and burning of all the cotton 
stalks in the fields as soon as the weevils 
become so numerous that practically all 
the fruit is being punctured. 

4. The extensive use of fertilizers so 
as to procure earlier crops. 

Editor’s Note.—Such were the views of 

a quarter of a century ago. Time has 

vindicated their soundness as to the 

planting of early-bred varieties and then 
fertilizing and cultivating *so as to pro- 
mote rapid growth and early maturity. 

But it may be safely said now:— 

1. That getting seed from “farther 
North” has not yielded results of any 
real value. 

2. That wide rows and wide spacing 
have not been found so promotive of 
heavy yields and early maturity under 
boll weevil conditions as narrow rows 
and closer spacing. 

3. That. plowing up and burning of the 
stalks is now strongly opposed, plowing 
down and not plowing up being the stand- 
ard present-day procedure, 
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. Emmie pretended she was just doin’ 

Y weekly cleanin’, but people that wash 

" slats ain’t after cobwebs.” 

4 — it’s hateful, but if I don’t 

oe ight of Ella’s operation an’ keep 
mad, she'd be over here borrowin’ 

Something ever’ day,” 


Oil facts for farmers 





Make this chart your guide 


The winter recommendations specified on this chart 
should be followed from freezing (32°F.) to 0°F. 
Below 0°F. use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Model T use “‘E’’). 


If your car is not listed here, see at your dealer's, 


the complete Mobiloil Chart, which recommends the 
correct grades for all cars, trucks, tractors, etc. 
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Mobiloil 


Look for the red Gargoyle trade-mark 
on the Mobiloil container 


| 
| 


(No. 11) 


How specialization will save you 
money ¢v 





day 








Your Mobiloil 


1—is made only from crude oils carefully 
selected for ubricating value—not high gasoline 


yield. 


2—is refined by specialized processes to bring 
out this rich lubricating value. 


3—has 3 times as many steps in its manufac- 
ture as many oils offered you. 


4—costs twice as much to make as many oils. 


5—is accurately determined as to body and 


character for your own car or tractor—through 


the Mobiloil Chart—whose recommendations 


are approved by 609 makers of cars, trucks, 


tractors and other automotive equipment. 


Many farmers say that Mobiloil cuts their 


oil consumption anywhere from 15% to 50%. 
They have less carbon. They find their repair 
bills smaller and less frequent. 


How to buy 


For a season’s supply we recommend the 55- 
gallon and 30-gallon drums with convenient 
faucets. On containers of these sizes your 
Mobiloil dealer will give you a substantial dis- 
count. His complete Mobiloil Chart tells the 
correct grade of Mobiloil for your car, tractor 
and truck. You are always sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM” OIL COMPANY 
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PRUNE BEARING PEACH | 
TREES WITH CARE | 


NEVERE pruning of the bearing peach 
tree is not always beneficial. 








In passing through some of the im- 
portant peach sections of Georgia the 
last few days, I noticed many orchardists 
at work pruning their peach trees. It 
was very apparent that peach trees are 
being severely pruned; one, two, and more 
often three, main branches were removed, 
and on top of that the remaining branches 
were cut back half of the distance, leav- 
ing the tree with less than one-half to 
one-fourth of the number of fruit buds 
on it that it formerly had. 

What will happen when trees are so 
pruned? Growth, this season, will be 
rapid. The buds that will develop into 
fruit will be shaded, resulting in poorly 
colored fruit with poor carrying quali- 
ties. Shoots will be crowded to such an 
extent that a large number will die for 
the lack of sunlight, and those that live 
through will not make a good set of fruit 
buds for 1930. To cut down our crop 
25 per cent for 1929 it would seem better 
to remove one-fourth of the number of 
trees rather than resort to this type of 
butchering. 

Fruit buds are borne on last season's 
growth. The best developed fruit, as a 
rule, is produced near the end of the 
twigs. In the bearing tree it is not ad- 


visable to cut back the branches unless 
it is for the purpose of developing lat- 
eral or side branches. 

The type of pruning that is being 
practiced in some sections of the peach 
territory of Georgia is no doubt going 
to be beneficial to the orchardist who is 
not practicing such drastic methods of 
pruning. 

What is worth doing should be done 
well. A fruit tree needs to be pruned 
to produce fruit, not to control the mar- 
ket. GEO. H. FIROR, 

Extension Pomologist, Georgia 

State College of Agriculture. 





| POSSIBILITIES OF ENGLAND | 
_AS A MARKET FOR PEACHES | 


HIPMENT of Georgia peaches to 

England may form a new and profit- 
able outlet in the marketing of the state’s 
peach crop, it was learned recently, fol- 
lowing a conference between W. C. 
Bewley, manager of the Georgia Peach 
Exchange, and James Somerville, Jr., of 
London, representative of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the Trade Com- 
mission in England. 

Mr. Somerville pointed out to officials 
of the Peach Exchange conditions in the 
English market governing the demand 
for peaches, the competition to be ex- 
pected, and the special packaging required 
for the fruit. 











LAYING IN A SUPPLY OF STOVEWOOD 


“The drag saw is a great labor saver,” 
writes Mrs. Ethel Rowland of Franklin Coun- 
ty, Georgia, in sending us this picture. “This 
one has been in use 10 years and one hand and 


the saw get $1 an hour when sawing for 


neighbors.” 


“While the English people have pe- 
culiar ideas about the fruit they eat, 
said Mr. Somerville, “these ideas come 
as a result of their experience. For ex- 
ample, they do not like yellow peaches, 
since all that are grown there by pro- 
tecting walls or in hothouses are white. 
And they do not want red-meat water- 
melons shipped from this country. 





The Progressive Farmer 


“Why? Because the only watermelons 
they are accustomed to are small ones, 
shipped from Spain, which have yellow 
meat. 


“This means that Georgia peach grow- 
ers will be compelled to conduct an edu- 
cational campaign to convert the British 
fanciers to the superior flavor and quali- 
ties of Elbertas before they can be sold 
to any great extent. 


“However, Georgia peaches come in a 
season which, if early enough here, will 
make the shipments to England very 
profitable. 

“Peaches from Italy reach England in 
August and September, and those from 
South Africa three months during the 
winter. These, as well as those grown 
in English hothouses, are only for the 
very wealthy, and sell for as high as 30 
cents a peach. The only competition to 
the Georgia peach will be very delicious 
pears from Europe, which are shipped 
to England during the peach season.” 

Mr. Somerville urged special care in 
selecting and packing peaches for ship- 
ment to England. Those sent over here- 
tofore, he said, had been packed without 
wrapping and padding, and many had not 
stood the long voyage well. 


He suggested that specially treated pa- 
per and wood wool, such as is used for 
packing by the Italian and South Afri- 
can growers in shipping to England, be 
used, and expressed himself as confident 
that a market for many Georgia peaches 
might be built up in England during the 
next few years. 
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16.25% 





NITROGEN—guaranteed 


UT a bagof Arcadian Nitrate of Soda 

on your scales. Then empty out the 
Arcadian and weigh the bag again. You'll 
find you’ve got a full 200 lbs. of Nitrate 
of Soda—all you paid for. 


Thanks to the paper lining enclosed 
in each Arcadian Nitrate of Soda bag 
no Arcadian crystals can sift through 
the burlap or stick to the bag when 
you empty it. 

Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is 98.6% 
sodium nitrate and contains 16.25% 
nitrogen, (19.77% ammonia) guaranteed 
analysis. High in test—rich in available 


SUPERFINE 


N splat: 


ANALYSIS 


Atlanta, Ga, 


ARCAD 


Reg. U.S. Pat Off by The Barrett Co 


Sb eae OF Son, 


40 Rector Street 


plant food—Arcadian gives more for 
your dollar and is an exceptionally eco- 
nomical fertilizer for all plants need- 
ing nitrogen. 

Arcadian Nitrate is made from the 
air by the synthetic process by the 
Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation, at 
Hopewell, Va., for The Barrett Com- 
pany. It is an American product made 
by American industry for American 
agriculture. 

Ask your dealer for a quotation—or 


mail the coupon to our nearest office 
for a free folder and sample. 


IAN 


Gawwle company 


Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 


New York, N. Y. 


Cleveland, 0. Memphis, Tenn, Norfolk, Va. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
ATMOSPRERIC NITROGEN CORPORATION 


OPE WELL. VA 
- ros 
THE GARRETT COMPANY 


Name 


Tue Barrett Co. (address nearest branch) Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 
Please send me free folder and sample of Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. 


NS-4-29 E ? 





40 RectOR 1 NEw YORE 





Address. 





KINDLY PRINT NAME and ADDRESS 






































Chattanooga, 












| ips a hundred pounds of Hercomite 7 there 
are about 350 sticks, 14 by 8 inches. In a 
hundred pounds of the standard extra dyna- 
mites there are about 220 sticks. A stick of 
Hercomite 7 will do as much work as a stick 
of 20% Extra Dynamite, and it costs a lot less. 


You can save money on your land clearing with 
Hercomite. You can probably get Hercomite 
from a dealer in your town. If not, let us know 
and we'll tell you where to get it. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY | 
(INCORPORATED) 
935 Volunteer Bldg., 


HERCOMITE 


A HERCULES POWDER 
















Tennessee 
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February 16, 1929 


| “GOVERNMENT MUST CON- | 


TROL LUMBERING METHODS”: 











Says Gifford Pinchot, Warning of 
Diminishing Timber Supply 


This is another installment in our se- 
ries of “Messages to Southern Farmers” 
by eminent living Americans. Next 
week’s “Message” will be, “What’s the 
Matter With Southern Farming?” by Dr. 
E. C. Branson. 

“TYOR the last decade and more the es- 

sential fact about the forest situa- 
tion in America has been winked at or 
overlooked in most public discussions of 
the subject. This fact 
is that our forests 
are disappearing ata 
rate that involves 
most serious danger 
to the future pros- 
perity of our coun- 
try, and that little 
or nothing that 





about it. 

GIFFORD PINCHOT “Out of 822,000,- 
000 acres of virgin forest, only about one- 
eighth remains. Half of that remaining 
eighth, roughly speaking, is held by the 
government and is safe from devasta- 
tion. The rest is being cut and burned 
with terrible speed. And there is no- 
where in the world anything like a suffi- 
cient supply of. the kinds of timber we 
use to take the place of what we have de- 
stroyed.” 

The foregoing statement is taken from 
the introduction to a pamphlet by Major 
George P. Ahern, entitled Devastated 
America, Major Ahern established the 
Philippine Forest Service, organized the 
protection and utilization of 40,000,000 
acres of public timberlands, and not only 
laid the basis for a perpetual succession 
of timber crops, but earned cash enough 
to pay all the expenses of administra- 
tion, all the expenses of the Philippine 
Forest School (which he founded), and 
$4,000,000 to boot for the public treasury. 
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counts is being done | 





This outstanding success in forest con- 
servation in the Philippines was built on | 
government control of lumbering. That | 
is and has always been the foundation of | 
such success throughout the world. And 
throughout the world the right of* the | 
government to exercise such control in | 
the public interest is recognized. Forest 
devastation in the United States cannot 
be stopped without it. | 

Forest fires are steadily growing worse 
in America, and fire prevention is abso- 
lutely indispensable. But the axe care- 
lessly used is the mother of forest fires. 
The axe, and not fire, is our greatest 
danger. Until the axe is controlled there 
can be no solution of the fire problem, 
or of the problem of forest devastation. 


Over the national forests, which cover 
one-fifth of our ultimate possible timber- 
growing area, we have established gov- 
ernment control of the axe. These for- 
ests are safe, they are well handled, and 
they will produce larger and larger crops 
of timber as time goes on. Over the 
other four-fifths of our forest land the 
axe holds unregulated sway. 


Either we must control the axe on 
these privately owned ‘lands, or the for- 
ests that are left will follow the road of 
those that are gone already. 


_ The lumber industry is spending mil- 
lions of dollars on propaganda in the ef- 
fort to forestall or delay the public con- 
trol of lumbering, which is the only 
measure capable of putting an end to for- 
€st devastation in America. It is trying 
to fool the American people into believ- 
ing that the industry is regulating itself 
and has given up the practice of forest 
devastation. That is not true, and Major 
= has proved it beyond question in 
US most valuable’ paper. We are still 
np the wind, and the whirlwind is 
~ far off. GIFFORD PINCHOT, 

ormer Chief of the United States For- 


rnd Service, and Former Governor of 
ennsylvania. 








IENNEX 


THE CHALLENGER 


Who Can Ignore Its Challenge? 


Essex the Challenger sweeps 
aside the barriers of price class. 
It challenges the performance, 
the style, the luxurious, roomy 
comfort of any car at any price, 
on the basis that no other car 
gives you back so much for 
every dollar you put in. 


To see and appraise its 76 ad- 
vanced features reveals at once 
why Essex excepts no car in its 
challenge. For point after point 
in fine car construction, per- 
formance and detail, brings you 
directly to costliest cars to find 
comparison. 


With above 70 miles an hour 
top speed, Essex the Challenger, 


in thousands of demonstrations, 
is proving the endurance and 
ability to do 60 miles an hour 
all day long. 


It is the finest, largest, roomiest, 
most brilliantly performing 
Essex ever built, and the price 
the lowest for which Essex ever 
sold—but little above the lowest 
priced cars on the market. 


That is why the acceptance of 
Essex the Challenger is the talk 
of motordom. Join the van of 
1,000,000 Super-Six ownerswho 
are demonstrating its right and 
ability to challenge the best 
that motordom offers. 


Coach $695; 2-Passenger Coupe $695; Phaeton $695; 
Coupe (with rumble seat) $725; Standard Sedan $795; 
Town Sedan $850; Roadster $850; Convertible Coupe $895 


A BIG FINE SUPER~-SIX $ 


Standard equipment includes: 4 hydraulic shock absor bers—electric gas and oil 





695 


AND UP AT FACTORY 





gauge—radiator shutters— saddle lamps—windshield wiper—rear view mirror 
—electrolock—controls on steering wheel—all bright parts chr i plated, 
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grain whenever he wants to is 

better off than the man who 
can’t. With a Case thresher, you can 
save enough grain to pay for the ma- 
chine in afew years. You can get your 
grain to market in better condition. 
You can clear your fields and get your 
fall work done earlier. You can do the 
threshing for some of your neighbors 
at a clear profit for yourself, 


AQ NY FARMER who can thresh his 


The Case thresher is simple and easy 
to operate. You don’t need previous 
experience to do excellent threshing 
from the start. 


Est. 1842 


The New Case 
Full Line 
Includes-- 
It is light running. It threshes all 

grains and seeds fast, clean and with- 

out waste. It is fire-proof, weather- 
proof and requires little expense or 
work in upkeep. It lasts for years. 

Many of the first Case steel threshers, 

built in 1904, are stillin use, and today’s 

machines are even more durable. 


Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 
Silo Fillers 
Hay Balers 
Grain Drills 
Field Tillers 
Plows 
Cultivators 
Harrows 
t Grain and Corn 
Binders 
Hayi 
Meditnery 
Cotton 
Machinery 
Manure 
Spreaders 
and many 
others 


‘ 

Because of these advantages, there 
are more Case threshers in use than 
any other three makes combined. If 
you want thresher profits, write today 
for this new, free book, ‘‘Bigger Profits 
by Better Threshing.”’ 


J. I. CASE T. M. CO., Inc. 
Dept. B-59 Racine, Wis. 


CASE 


QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 

















OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 





“The LEDBETTER 
“FORCE-FEED” 
PLANTER 
IS THE BEST "HILL DROP" 


PLANT ANY WAY YOU WANT TO PLANT 

With new “Scoop Cell” Hill Drop Plate, plants cotton seed 
bunched in hills, any distance apart. Will not skip a hill in a 
day’s fronting! With Drill Plate, plants continuous drill from 
¥% to 1% bushels per acre, evenly distributed, without skips. 

Hill Drop and Drill Cotton Plates, and Plates for Corn, Peas, Beans, 
Cane and other Row Crops furnished at no extra cost. Models with 
. Fn ye a a. ey | a ae ag Livy blenting 
of all seeds in plain sight. erin, easily re to 
handle; long lasting; low upkeep. nlite 

SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION NOW 

THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO., 602 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


. 
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with Drill Plate 
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Pneumonia: What to Do About It 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By? DR. F. M. REGISTER 


NEUMONIA is not a specific dis- 
ease like measles, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, or typhoid fever. 


| These diseases are caused by a specific 


organism or virus. 
Pneumonia may be 


caused by any one - 


of a number of bac- 
teria that find their 
way into the lung 
tissue. It is a seri- 
ous disease, and often 
fatal. 
eS Varieties of 
DR. REGISTER Pneumonia— 
Pneumonia is called lobar. pneumonia 
when the greater part of the lobes of the 
lung are affected. Another form of it, 
when the inflammation is greatest around 
the smaller bronchi and the _ lobules, 
is called lobular or broncho pneumonia. 
A person can have both kinds at once. 
There are various other types, such as 
typhoid pneumonia, caused by typhoid 
bacilli; plague pneumonia, caused by 
plague bacillus; anthrax pneumonia, 
caused by anthrax spores; traumatic 
pneumonia, caused by wounds of the 
chest. 

The Weather and Crowds.—Ancient 
writers and some modern writers attrib- 
uted the prevalence of pneumonia to the 
weather, and especially the east wind. 
We do know that we have more of it in 
the winter months. No part of the 
country is free from pneumonia, but we 
have more of it in city than in country. 
Congested populations seem to promote 
the disease. 


Who Die of Pneumonia? — Under 
ordinary conditions, the extremes of life, 
childhood and old age, pay the greatest 
toll to pneumonia. It has been said by 
some writers that pneumonia is the nat- 
ural termination of old age. There is 
another class of people to whom pneu- 
monia often proves fatal, namely, whis- 
key drinkers and users of stimulants of 
any kind to excess. Pneumonia is espe- 
cially dangerous to victims who have an 
irritated throat from excessive smoking. 


How to Avoid Pneumonia.— As a 
fortification against any disease, it is al- 
ways wise to keep ourselves in the very 
best physical condition and to avoid any 
needless indulgence or exposure that im- 
pairs our vitality or lowers our resist- 
ance to disease. That is always a good 
rule to follow. But when pneumonia is 
prevalent, we should do more, for there 
are highly important specific rules to be 
followed for others’ sakes as well as for 
our own. If every individual practiced 
the precaution of holding a handkerchief 
in front of his face when coughing or 
sneezing, he would greatly lessen the 
danger of giving his family or neighbors 
pneumonia. If he carefully washed his 
hands before partaking of food, avoided 
the common drinking cup, also the com- 
mon towels, knives, forks, spoons, and 
dishes used by others until such eating 
utensils were thoroughly washed in boil- 
ing water, he would avoid to a great ex- 
tent getting the disease himself. There 
are carriers of the germs of pneumonia. 
These carriers are usually perfectly well, 
because they are immune; but they may 
cough these germs out so that they are 
taken up by persons who are not im- 
mune, and thus fall victims to this very 
dangerous disease. 

What to Do When It Comes.—Pneu- 
monia is a disease too serious for medical 
treatment “by mail” or in newspaper arti- 
cles. Whenever it is suspected, send for 
the doctor at once. A few general rules 
will be given here, for they are the rules 
any good physician is likely to want car- 
ried out :— 

1. Put patient in a light, airy room that 
ts not cluttered up with any more furni- 


| ruve than is actually needed. 


2. Keep everything as clean as can be, 
and be sure to have paper napkins for 
patient to spit in. These should be burned 
often. 

3. Keep the patient's dishes, towels, 
soap, and basin separate from other mem- 
bers of the family. 

4. Keep all unnecessary people out of 
the sick room, 

Don’t Crowd the Patient.—I cannot 
do better in laying emphasis on this last 
point than to quote from a recent very 
sensible article by a prominent North 
Carolina doctor. He says :— 

“Pneumonia patients should have very 
little company—only the nurse and one 
helper. An ordinary bedroom has 2,250 
cubic feet of space. This is sufficient for 
two people. I visited one patient some- 
time ago. There were 19 people in the 
room. I told them that I positively for- 
bade having over 13 people in the room 
at any one time.” 

On another occasion, when the patient 
was a little girl seriously ill, this same 
physician says he found 35 people pres- 
ent one Sunday. He took out his note- 
book and went to writing down observa- 
tions. Then he began to ask for names 
of those who would volunteer for nurs- 
ing. No one volunteered. On his visit 
the following Wednesday, he found a 
quite satisfactory scarcity of company. 


DoouTi 
fang hoc son? 


Can You Answer These Ten Questions? 


1. What is a parable? 

2. When and where was the parable of the 
Pharisee and the publican spoken? 

3. What was a Pharisee? 

4. What was a publican? 

5. What does the parable teach? 

6. When and where was the Lord’s prayer 
spoken ? 

7. Of what was it a part? 

8 What does it exemplify? 

aaa was the first epistle of John writ- 
ten 

10. Where did he write it? 

ANSWERS 

1. The word parable denotes “a setting 
alongside.” It is a narrative of events, 
real or fancied, to illustrate a point. A 
story is told and a conclusion drawn. 

2. Christ spoke the parable of the 
Pharisee and the publican in Perea near 
the close of His ministry in March, 
30 A. D. 

3. A Pharisee was one of a sect famous 
among the Jews. Starting with a desire 
to observe the law, in Christ’s day these 
had become a sect dependent upon forms 
and ceremonies in their religion rather 
than upon spiritual and moral tenets. 

4. A publican was a tax collector. Un- 
der the Roman rule, most of these were 
Jews, who were hated by their brethren 
because of their methods. They extorted 
all that they were able and gave Rome 
only the legal amount, retaining the 
“graft” for themselves. 

5. The parable teaches that a man who 
recognizes his error and is willing to 
admit it is paving the way to pardon. 

6. The Lord’s prayer was delivered by 
Christ on the Horns of Hattin, a small 
mount southwest of Capernaum, in the 
midsummer of the second year of His 
ministry, 28 A. D. 

7. The prayer was a part of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

8. In giving this, Christ sought to ex- 
emplify that heartfelt prayer is both 
simple and secret. 

9. John’s first epistle was written neat 
the close of his life, between 85 an 
95 A. D. 

10. The epistle was written in Ephesus, 
where John had lived for many years 
and where he died an aged man. 
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THREE PROFITS FROM — 
STEERS 








ETH P. STORRS, of Wetumpka, | 


got Extra Cash} 
from Bright 


Tobaeceo 


XTRA potash paid extra cash to twenty growers 
out of twenty-two in bright tobacco fertilizer 
demonstrations conducted in North Carolina and 


Ala., is a diversified farmer who 
is also specializing along certain lines. 
He has produced cotton and livestock, 
but he is special- 
izing in truck 
crops; and he 
makes his live- 
stock contribute 
to his truck farm- 
ing, for he says 
that successful 
truck farming de- 
pends upon an 
ample supply of 
manure. Instead 
of trying to buy it, which is not prac- 
ticable, he manufactures it and makes | 
a profit of 10 to 20 per cent. 

To produce this manure, Mr. Storrs 
buys steers in October. He _ buys 
them at the Montgomery stockyards. 
He selects steers averaging around 700 
pounds. Grades have been the most 
profitable for him. 

Immediately after arriving at his 
farm all steers are dehorned, which is 
necessary to feed under shelter and in 
close places. And they sell for more 
money, for they look better and ship 
without damage. After being de- 
horned, they run on fields for 30 
days. During this time each steer re- 
ceives one pound of cottonseed meal 
daily and makes a slight gain. They 
also get well from dehorning. Early 
in November they are placed on feed. 
Mr. Storrs follows the “Auburn meth- 
od” of feeding cottonseed meal and 
hulls. His feeding period is 100 days. 

He recently sold his last lot, making 
the sale on the Montgomery market 
where he bought. His steers made an 
average gain of 200 pounds. In ad- 
dition a higher price was received be- 
cause he sold fat cattle ready for 
market. 

By feeding under shelter the maxi- 
mum amount of manure was produced 
and saved for his trucking. Sugar- 
cane bagasse was run through silage 
cutters and cut in small pieces, after 
which it was placed in large piles and 
allowed to dry and heat. It was kept 
dry and used for bedding as needed. 
Fresh bedding was added each day. 
Manure and bedding were removed 





P, 0, DAVIS 


| 
| 
| 
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each week and applied to truck land 
with manure spreader. 

During an experience of several 
years he found that each steer pro- | 
duces about three tons of manure, in- 
cluding the bedding. He estimates 
the value at $5 per ton, or $15 per 
steer when used as he uses it. 
Therefore, he makes three profits on 
his steers. One is weight increase, 
another is improvement of quality, and 
the third is manure for truck crops. 


P. O. DAVIS. 








| MORE JERSEYS FOR 
| SOUTH 


A REPORT on the registration of 
Jersey cattle by the American 
Jersey Cattle Club in 1928 reveals a 
very significant fact about dairying in 
the South. It names 10 states where 
‘Sreatest increases were made,” and 
five of these are Southern States. The 
10 are Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, . Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Tennessee, and Texas. 
The year 1928 was a banner one 
for this Jersey registration work. A 
joo of 73,909 Jerseys were regis- 
ered and 57,844 transfers were made. 
his is an increase of 15.3 per cent in 
"egistration and 14.2 per cent in trans- 
ae over 1927, which was a record | 
tow The fact that five of the 10 
ading states in increases are South- | 
ern States is conclusive that dairying | 
'S growing rapidly in the South. 
PR, OG; DB; 
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Georgia this season. The extra potash 
was 60 to 120 pounds per acre of sulphate 
of potash applied as a top-dressing in 
addition to the growers’ regular fertilizer. 
Each $1 invested in extra potash returned 
an average of $12.96 in extra yields and 
extra quality. 


Each grower applied his regular to- 
bacco fertilizer to his entire demonstra- 
tion. When the crop was set he added a 
sulphate of potash top-dressing to part 
of his demonstration. The cash returns 
from the tobacco receiving the regular 
fertilizer were compared to the cash re- 
turns from the tobacco receiving the 
regular fertilizer plus the sulphate of 
potash top-dressing. 


For the twenty-two demonstrations 
the tobacco receiving only the growers’ 
regular fertilizer yielded an average of 
820 pounds per acre. The tobacco receiv- 
ing the growers’ regular fertilizer 
plus a sulphate of potash top-dressing 
yielded an average of 951 pounds per 
acre. The extra potash not only in- 
creased the yields but also improved 
quality. The tobacco receiving the extra 
potash actually brought more money per 
pound. The tobacco from 184 acres was 
sold across the floor in the usual way to 
buyers. 


The average gross sales per acre from 
the tobacco receiving the regular fer- 
tilizer was $155.81, while the tobacco 
receiving the extra potash averaged 
$193.98 per acre. The extra potash not 
only increased yields and improved 
quality but also caused the tobacco to 
ripen uniformly and not ‘“‘burn on the 
hill.” 


Extra potash will help you get extra 
cash from your tobacco. Use your regu- 
lar tobacco fertilizer and after your crop 
is set, top-dress it with 100 pounds per 
acre of sulphate of potash and watch the 
results. Plenty of potash is cheap insur- 
ance of a good crop. It will help you to 
have a good year every year. 


Write for your free copy of our new cit 
cular,” Extra Cash from Bright Tobacco.” 





How 20 Growers 
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R. T. Sugg, of Snow Hill, N. C., has 

used an extra 100 pounds of sulphate 

of potash per acre on his bright to- 

bacco for years with excellent results. 
He uses it at planting time. 








Potash top-dressing demonstrations were conducted on each of 
the 22 farms listed below, under field conditions in 1928. In each 
case the bright tobacco grower applied his regular fertilizer and 
to part of his crop added a sulphate of potash top-dressing. The 
figures below show the amount of extra potash applied and its 
value in extra yields and extra quality. 




























































































Regular Sulphate | vies Actual Gai 
Name and Location Fertilizer per nee per Shotuens tor 
Acre (P-N-K) es Acre per Acre | Potash 
F. E. Simmons 1,000 lbs. 8-3-3 None 737 Ibs. $131.36 
Newport, N.C. ditto 100 Ibs. 797 Ibs. 167.18 $35.82 
H. J. Phillips 1,000 lbs. 8-3-3 None 765 Ibs. 123.43 
Warsaw, N.C. ditto 100 Ibs. 927 Ibs. 175.08 $1.65 
M. T. Best & Sons 1,200 lbs. 8-3-3 None 883 lbs. 147.15 
Goldsboro, N.C. ditto 100 Ibs. | 1,165 Ibs. 241.30 94.15 
Cc. T. Cannon 1,200 Ibs. 8-3-5 None 1,008 Ibs. 343.24 
Newport, N.C. ditto 60 Ibs. | 1,052 Ibs. 328.30 *14,94 
Chesley Williams 1,000 Ibs. 8-3-4 None 824 Ibs. 162.31 
Beulaville, N. C. ditto 100 Ibs. 937 lbs. 239.45 77.14 
W.H. Vickery 1,000 Ibs. 8-4-6 None 818 Ibs. 249.56 
Pleasant Garden, N.C./| ditto 120 Ibs. | 1,022 Ibs. 318.32 68.76 
W. C. Hardison 1,000 lbs. 8-3-5 None 857 lbs. 154.46 
Ahoskie, N. C. ditto 100 Ibs. | 1,019 Ibs. 223.20 68.74 
H. L. Bizzell 1,200 Ibs. 8-3-3 None 547 Ibs. 103.29 
Goldsboro, N. C. ditto 100 Ibs. 840 Ibs. 159.04 55.75 
N. L. McLawhorn 1,000 Ibs. 8-4-4 None 917 Ibs. 168.05 
New Bern, N.C. ditto 100 Ibs. 971 lbs. 221.05 53.00 
John W. Ivey 1,000 Ibs. 8-3-3 None 770 Ibs. 206.37 
Seven Springs, N. C. ditto 80 Ibs. 911 Ibs. 232.49 26.12 
ohn R. Brinson 900 Ibs. 8-3-3 None 808 Ibs. 181.61 
ew Bern, N.C. ditto 100 Ibs. 927 Ibs. 204.88 23.27 
Arthur S. DeBerry 1,100 lbs. 8-3-3 None 749 Ibs. 140.68 
Tarboro, N.C. ditto 100 Ibs. 896 Ibs. 158.20 /17.52 
John R. Lawrence 700 Ibs. 8-3-5 None 782 Ibs. 155.04 
Colerain, N. C. 200 Ibs. c.s. meal 
ditto 100 Ibs. 824 Ibs. 187.60 32.56 
E. Scott Elmore 900 Ibs. 8-3-5 None 754 Ibs. 123.60 
Goldsboro, N. C. ditto 100 Ibs. 846 lbs. 160.39 36.79 
A. W. Gaskins 1,000 Ibs. 8-3-5 None 1,083 Ibs. 207.50 
Nashville, Ga, ditto 100 Ibs. | 1,292 Ibs. 274.72 67.22 
Owen Davis 1,000 Ibs. 8-3-5 None 873 Ibs. 114.33 
Pelham, Ga. ditto 100 Ibs. 910 Ibs. 153.87 39.54 
R. L. Goodson 1,000 Ibs. 8-3-5 None 1,136 Ibs. 153.41 
Pelham, Ga. ditto 100 Ibs. | 1,224 Ibs. 146.81 * 6.60 
E. L. Ring 1,000 lbs. 8-3-5 None 746 Ibs. 141.46 
Hahira, Ga. ditto 100 Ibs. | 1,019 Ibs. 176.94 35.48 
E. C. Hunter 1,000 Ibs. 8-3-5 None 718 Ibs. 102.55 
Tifton, Ga. ditto 100 Ibs. 715 Ibs. 129.64 27.09 
T. B. Wiley 1,200 Ibs. 8-3-5 None 560 Ibs. 66.08 
Blackshear, Ga. ditto 100 Ibs. 640 Ibs. 84.48 18.40 
. L. Bowen 1,000 Ibs. 12-3-5 None 825 Ibs. 182.57 
ifton, Ga. ditto 100 Ibs. 993 lbs. 199.80 17.23 
E. L. Ivey 1,000 Ibs. 8-3-5 None 888 Ibs. 69.75 
Cecil, Ga. ditto 100 Ibs. 992 Ibs. 85.16 15.41 
* Loss. 
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The Progressive Farmer , 


THINK OF YOUR HARVEST NOW! Winners in Cotton Contests 











Prevention § 


Pays 


Grow “Fancy” fruit—and 
you'll find a more ready market 
at a higher price. Make every 
month’s spray and dust applica- 
tions the most thorough you’ve 
ever done. 


Your petal-fall spraying makes 
for sounder fruit at harvest time. 
“Orchard Brand” Dritomic 
Sulphur and “Orchard Brand” 








Arsenate of Lead will give you confidence that you are using potent 
materials in working to prevent losses from curculio and brown rot. 


Southern growers have learned to pin their faith to “Orchard Brand” Quality. 
Orchard Brand Quality Insecticides and Fungicides 


Lime Sulphur Solution 
Oil Emulsion 
‘Bordeaux Mixture 
Arsenate of Lead 
Calcium Arsenate 


Arsenite of Zinc 
Dritomic Sulphur 
Sulphur Dusts 
(with and without 
Arsenicals) 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 


St. Louis 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 





REG. U.S. PAT. O' 





ORCHARD 


SPRAY & DUST MATERIALS 








Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than you 
van buy. No tools needed but saw ond hammer. The 
materials, including Heater, costs $4. 

I want you to try my brooder bet Sill send you 
plans for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder 
Heater, for $4.75. All postpaid. The Putnam Brood- 
er Heater holds one quart of oil and 

Burns 10 Days Without Attention 


Try the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the 
best brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 
days and get your money back. When ordering, please 
give your dealer’a name, Send for my free Booklet 


‘Poultry Hetps.’ 
1. PUTNAM Route 286-B, ELMIRA,N. Y 


BIG MONEY sromrs 
nd today for Big Free illustrated book and 


et eat petee yd on Hercules Stump Pul- 
Learn pt can clear your land 
etree 
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= in One Hour 


Music Without Netest 
Simple as A-B-C. 
children and ow — 
— learned. No knowl- 
edge of note music and 
no teacher required; no lessons 
by mail. Sent FREE on trial— 
100 famous vocal and instrumen 
selections printed in wonderful new 
FORM Music. 

SEND NO MONEY If you don’t learn in 6 
days to playSEVERAL 
pieces, send it back. Or, if you keep it, pay only 6c 
for each selection. Act while Special Half-Price 
Offer lasts! No extra charges. Be sure to state 

how many white keys on your piano or organ. 


Easy Method Music Co., 291 Clarkson Bidg., Chicago. Il, 





A standard veterinary and human 
liniment or blister. Sold only in 
black and white package—a strictly 
American made product. Make sure 
you ask for and get Caustic Balsam— 
all druggists or direct $2.00. 

LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CoO. 
Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 








SUMMEROUR'S SUMMEROUR’S HALF & HALF 


is still 


“The Most Wonderful Cotton the World Has Ever Known” 


HALF Ano HALF 


“i Brand of the Original HALF & HALF Seed 


Write for booklet and price list to 
B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 


Box 15, Norcross, Georgia 
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They can’t fit as good as the genuine. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


Unele Hi says— 


“It’s surprising how the draft of a 
* plow is increased if the point is out 
of line a quarter of an inch. I use 
genuine Oliver points. 
exactly right.”’ 


This trade mark appears on each 
Oliver repair so that you can easily identify 


Atlanta, Ga. — Montgomery, Ala. 


They fit 


enuine 


m’t take chances with imitations. 


Plowmakers for the World 

















First Future Farmer Chapter Organized in Georgia 





FUTURE FARMERS AT STATHAM 


The boys in the vocational 


first in Georgia to organize a chapter of Future Farmers of Georgia. 
affiliated with the Future Farmers of 


are now 
tional boys. 


agricultural department of the school at Statham were the 


The Georgia chapters 


America, a national organization of voca- 


Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


State Director of Vocational Education for Georgia 





| PRIZES FOR GEORGIA BOYS 


HE winners in the Cotton Production 

Contest, which was carried on dur- 
ing the year 1928 by the State Board for 
Vocational Education in coéperation with 
the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational 
Bureau for vocational agricultural pu- 
pils, have been selected. 

The following are the names of the 
winners, yields of lint cotton, and prizes 
that will be given by the Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda Educational Bureau :— 

First—William Crittendon, Sardis Consoli- 
dated School, Hart County. Yield 3,175 pounds 
lint on 3 acres, prize $100. 

Argo, Sandy Cross 
Franklin County. Yield 
pounds of lint on 3 acres, prize $50. 
Hardman, Commerce High 
Yield 2,310 pounds 





Consoli- 
2,950 


Second—Allen 
dated School, 


Third—Thomas 
School, Jackson County. 
lint on 3 acres, prize $20, 

Fourth—Loyd Williams, Red Hill Consolidat- 
ed School, Franklin County. Yield 2,155 
pounds of lint on 3 acres, prize $10. 

Fifth—Sid Evans, Sardis Consolidated School, 
Hart County. Yield 2,020 pounds lint on 3 
acres, prize $10. 

William Crittendon, who 
prize in the Georgia contest, will com- 
pete with 12 other boys from as many 
states for the prize of an extended edu- 
cational trip, which will also be given by 
the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational 
Bureau. The 3,175 pounds of lint pro- 
duced by William on three acres is an 
average of 1,058.5 pounds per acre. It 
cost him 4.8 cents per pound to produce. 


won first 





FIRST FUTURE FARMER 
CHAPTER IN GEORGIA 


HE boys in the vocational agricul 

tural department of the Statham 
Consolidated School organized the first 
Future Farmer chapter in Georgia. The 
organization meeting was held October 
9, 1928. Since that time many chapters 
have been formed, and not less than 60 
will be represented at the annual conven- 
tion which will be held in Athens next 
July. 

There ‘are 22 boys in the chapter at 
Statham. Erastus Kinney is president; 
Walter Jones, vice-president; Billy Bow- 
doin, secretary; Sam Hale, treasurer, and 
A. P. Lewis, teacher of vocational agri- 
culture. 

Each month the boys have a meeting. 
The monthly dues of 25 cents take care of 





the refreshments and other social features. 


Here are some of the things which the 
Statham boys set up in their annual 
program :— 

A savings account for every member; 

A complete project program for every mem- 
ber; 

The landscaping of the school grounds; 

The promotion of a pure-seed society; 

Operation of an incubator and sour cream 
station; and 

The planting of home orchards. 

The boys have secured 12 acres of 
land which they are going to farm for 
the benefit of the school. They are op- 
erating a 2,400-egg incubator and doing 
custom hatching for themselves and the 
people of the community. 

Every vocational department in Geor- 
gia is expected to organize a Future 
I’armer chapter. 


_ ALABAMA BOYS WIN RADIO 


T AST. year - the Chilean N Nitrate te Edu- 

cational Bureau put on a cotton con- 
test among the boys taking vocational 
agriculture in Alabama. Twenty of the 
40 boys in the Athens Agricultural School 
entered the contest. On January 5, 1929, 
the vocational agricultural teacher was 
notified that the cotton records of the 
boys were the best in the state, and that 
the prize, a splendid electric radio 
set, was being shipped to the school. This 
radio will be the property of the de- 
partment of vocational agriculture and 
will be used for educational and enter- 
taining purposes. From WAPI, Auburn's 
broadcasting station, much useful infor- 
mation for farmers of Alabama is broad- 
cast, and a radio will be a great asset to 
the vocational department as well as other 
departments of the school. 


The: requirements of the contest were 
for each boy to have three or more acres 
in cotton and to fertilize it by the “Au 
burn method.” 

A well balanced fertilizer, good seed, 
and clean cultivation helped to make 4 
good average yield, notwithstanding the 
fact that boll rot and unfavorable weath- 
er made some low yields. The number 
of pounds of fertilizer varied, the least 
amount being 325. The average amount 
used was 467 pounds. The average yield 
of lint cotton per acre was 426 pounds. 
The average cost of production per pound 
of lint cotton was 9 cents. The average 
net profit per acre was $48.08. 

T. C. McCARLEY, 

Teacher of Vocational Agriculture: 
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THE LIFE OFA 
SON OF THE SOIL 





“You can 
sharpen my 
point overand 


over again 
. . « like this” 


OOD steel is one of the most satis- 

factory and economical cutting ma- 
terials. Due to its hardness and strength 
it will take a keen edge and will not 
break. That is why Brinly Plow points, 
made of good steel, do not break and 
can be resharpened until they are en- 
tirely used up. The best thing about 
it is that Brinly points cost no more 
than points made of inferior material. 
In many cases they cost less. And 
they last so much longer that their cost 
is actually much lower. 


No Tempering 


To sharpen a Brinly point, just heat 
the cutting edge and draw it out with 
a hand hammer. As it is made of high- 
carbon steel, it will not need to be tem- 
pered after sharpening. Just lay it 
down and let it cool naturally. When 
land and pitch are needed, any black- 
smith can put them in for you. 


Sons of the Soil 


Brinly Plows are called Sons of the 
Soil because they are a product of 
the field as well as of the factory. 
They have been made to fit the re- 
quirements of farmers by: 1. Better 
Points. 2. More Durable Finish. 8. 
Interchangeable Parts. 4. Ease of Re- 
pair. 5. Stronger Frames. 6. Lighter 
Weight. 

If you want quicker plowing, easier 
Plowing, cheaper plowing try these 
Brinly Plows. There is a dealer near 


you. Send the coupon for more in- 
formation. 


BRINLY 
PLOWS 


“SONS OF THE SOIL” 


\@e Black Jack 
RS A two-horse plow for sticky soil. 






eee ARDY COMPANY, Incorporated 
y 


Louisville, Kentuc , 

Send me information regarding the following: 
One-Horse Plows......One-Horse Cultivators... 
Two-Horse Plows............ Middlebreakers......... 

















A _Good Farmer 


HAT are the things which go to 

make up a good farmer? You can 
pick out the good farmers in almost any 
community after a little study and in- 
quiry. There are 
good farmers in 
every part of Ala- 
bama and in every 
county in the United 
States. The other 
day I received a 
copy of a_ publica- 
tion entitled Master 
Farmers of America. 
It is good reading. 
There should be in- 
spiration in reading of the work these 
men have done and the successes they 
have had. 

A casual reading of the record of these 
Master Farmers leads me to say that the 
first characteristic of these men is their 
energy. They were not afraid to work. 
Second, they were good managers. They 
had the ability not only to plan, but also 
to execute. That means executive abil- 
ity. As good managers they knew what 
they were doing, for most of them kept 
books. Third, they handled land well, 
adding to its fertility, keeping it in shape 
for good production. Fourth, they were 
not “one-track men’’—by which I mean 
that they seem almost always to have 
achieved success through having more 
than one main source of income from 
their farm rather than having only the 
narrow limit of cotton or something else 
by itself. They had the wisdom and good 
business sense to run an enterprise large 
enough to command their full talents and 
diverse enough to be reasonably safe, and 
the results have shown for themselves. 











BRADFORD KNAPP 


Then, we might look at their records 
from another angle. They used good 
seed, good livestock, and good machinery. 
Put that down and think it over. Here 
are men who have made an outstanding 
success of farming both financially and 
socially. These are the things they have 
done. They used legumes to improve the 
fertility of their lands. But above all, 
they have been men who have had good 
families and whose home life has been 
a great help to them. 

Two hundred years ago old Jethro 
Tull, one of the early writers on things 
of the farm in England, wrote these 
words: “He who by the plow would 
thrive, must either hold the plow or 
drive.” That is simple. It means he 
must be right there to see that the thing 
is done right. There is an old proverb 
which says, “The best manure is the foot- 
print of the master.” That means the 
same thing—the personal attention and 
ability of the man who is farming is the 
whole thing. BRADFORD KNAPP. 
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| GEORGIA TOBACCO SOLD 

L { 
OBACCO warehouses in Georgia sold 
82,877,335 pounds of Georgia-grown 

tobacco during the 1928 season, accord- 

ing to figures completed by the State De- 

partment of Agriculture. 

In addition to this, the warehouses dis- 
posed of 2,849,838 pounds grown in other 
states, the value of the crop sold in the 
state amounting to $10,594,765.88. The 
average price per pound, which was re- 
duced by the inferior quality of much of 
the crop, came to 12.78 cents per pound. 

The state’s tobacco crop was sold from 
58 warehouses, and the following mar- 
kets were active during the year: Adel, 
Bainbridge, Baxley, Blackshear, Cairo, 
Camilla, Claxton, Douglas, Fitzgerald, 
Hahira, Hazlehurst, Metter, Moultrie, 
Nashville, Pelham, Quitman, Statesboro, 
Thomasville, Tifton, Valdosta, Vidalia, 
and Waycross. 

Owing to the low return per pound re- 
ceived, not much of an increase in acre- 
age is anticipated this year, and more 
attention will be paid to the improve- 
ment of quality. 
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IT’S ALL TRUE 


—when you have the right radio 


ADIO does bring the city “up 
close.” It does mean more to 
farm families than to anyone else. 
BUT you've got to have a good 
radio. Radio that reaches out. 
Radio that sounds natural. Radio 
that’s always ready when you are. 
The best evidence that Atwater 
Kent Radio is good radio—that it 
really does the job as everybody 
wants it done—is the fact that it 
is and has been for a long time the 
‘best seller in both the city and the 
country. After listening, after 
comparing prices, most people 
want it—because they find it’s the 
kind they want. 


From a lamp-socket or 
from batteries 


Some homes have electricity, some 
haven't. Either way, you get fine 
Atwater Kent performance and 
proved dependability. If you do 
not happen to have power from a 
central station, you can enjoy the 
broadcasting with the improved, 
powerful 1929 Atwater Kent 





Model 40 (Electric), $77. For 110- 
120 volt, 50-60 cycle alternating current. 
Requires 6 A. C. tubes and 1 rectifying 
tube, $77 (without tubes). 


battery set. It, too, is perfected. 

The main thing is: Don’t wait. 
The air is full of wonderful pro- 
grams — today — tonight — and 
they’re meant for you. Get what’s 
coming to you—as more than 


2,000,000 other families do—with 


an Atwater Kent. 





Model 56. The new all-in-one set that fits 
so beautifully anywhere. FULL-visION 
Dial. For 110-120 volt, 50-60 cycle alter- 
nating current. Requires 6 A.C. tubes and 
1 rectifying tube. Without tubes, $97. 





Battery Sets, $49-$68. Solid ma- 
hogany cabinets. Panels satin-finished in 
gold. Futi-viston Dial. Model 48, $49: 
Model 49, extra-powerful, $68. Prices do 
not include tubes or batteries. 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 


On the air—every Sunday night—Atwater Kent Radio Hour—listen in! 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO., A. A 


Kent, Presid: 


4769 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
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SOUTH CAROLINA— 

(right) R. L. Alver- 
son, Campobello, S. 
C., winner of State 
Cotton Contest. 


Yield, 1,140 lbs. lint cotton — more 
er acre on 5 acres. 


than two bales 
Crop fertilized with 780 lbs. mixed 


tilizer at planting, 240 lbs. Chilean Ni- 
trate per acre as side dressing, with 
240 lbs. mixed fertilizer, 30 lbs. other 


nitrogen and 30 lbs. potash. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—(right) P.M.Arant, 
Pageland, S. C., winner of State 5-Acre 


Corn Contest. Yield, 103.46 bu. 


acre on 5 acres. Crop fertilized with 
600 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate per acre and 
400 Ibs. mixed fertilizer per acre. Last 
year, usi 761 lbs. Chilean Nitrate 

Mr. Arant was Cotton Cham- 


per acre, 
pion of his state. 









ALABAMA—(above) C. O. M 
winner of State Cotton Contest. 


Mann was applied as side dressing. 


New Hope, Ala., 
ield, 947.8 Ibs. lint 
cotton per acre on 5 acres. Crop fertilized with stable 
manure before planting, 175 lbs. Chilean Nitrate per 
acre, 300 Ibs. acid phosphate and 100 Ibs. kainit, 
Three-quarters of the Chilean Nitrate used by Mr. , 


See Valuable FREE Book Offer — Please Use Coupon 


The Progressive Farm 


AGAIN. 


1925 -26-27-28 


VERY major crop championship in every Southern 
State goes to a user of Chilean Nitrate of Soda, 


LOUISIANA — (left) 
H. J. Smith, Boyce, La., 
winner of State 5-Acre 
CornContest. Yield, 113 
bu. per acre. Crop fer- 
tilized with 500 lbs. 
mixed fertilizer, 200 lbs. 
Chilean Nitrate per acre 
as side dressi when 
corn was knee high. 


in 1927, 1926, 1925. 













money to you. 


Every cotton championship! Every corn champion- 
ship! Another clean sweep for Chilean Nitrate, just as 


Here you see pictures of the champions in your 
state and in other states. How they made their re- 
markable crops—the quantities of Chilean Nitrate they 
used—the details of their winning yields—are told in 
the small type next to their pictures. Read these facts 
and figures carefully. You can make them mean 


The cost of Chilean Nitrate for your crops is small. It 
is paid back to you many times over by the increase in 
yield. It actually reduces the per unit cost of your crop. 





SSEUUATEONATELUSTAUU STAC SERUSUSE CO AEASEAEOSAAEEOT EAL EEETONE 


i 


accordance with o 


TABLE OF COSTS 


(These figures show some of the total yields on contest 
acres with cost per pound figures worked out in strict 
ficial requirements of the contests) 








ALA. (Cotton) C. O. Mann 
5-acre yield, 4,739 Ibs. 
lint.. Cost per Ib. $.0719 

ARK. (Cotton) Elstner Beall 
5-acre yield, 5,799 Ibs. 
lint.. Cost per 1b. $.0724 

Ga. (Cotton) W. H. Camp 
5-acre yield, 5,825 Ibs. 
lint. . Cost per lb. $.0424 

o (Corn) McLeod Bros. 
-acre yield, 653.9 bu. 

. . « Cost per bu, $.32 

La. (Cotton) A. P. Surles 
5-acre yield, 6,110 Ibs. 
lint . . Cost per Ib. $.0491 


SSUUSUANSNGEROUOUOOOUOOUOOOUS LUCE LSUUOR CUI T IGLOS EUTHORSEIT 


fer- 


per 



















NORTH CAROLINA—J. Wilson Alexander, 
Huntersville, N. C., designated by College 
of Agriculture as Cotton Champion of State. 
Yield, 816 lbs. lint cotton per acre. Crop 
fertilized with 300 lbs. Chilean Nitrate per 
acre, with acid phosphate and potash. 200 
Ibs. per acre of Chilean Nitrate used as side 
dressing. 








Miss. (Cotton) M. C. Ewing 


3-acre yield, 4,567 Ibs. #) 


lint 
$.0785 

N.C. (Cotton) J. W.Alexander 

5-acre yield, 4,082 lbs. 

lint . . Cost per Ib. §.053 


S. C. (Cotton) R. L. Alverson 


. . Cost per Ib. i 


~ananem 


5-acre yield, 5,700 lbs 
lint .. Cost per Ib. §.085 f 


TENN. (Cotton) C. B.Thomas 
5-acre yield, 4,898 Ibs. 
lint. 
$.0518 


ARKANSAS — (below) 
Elstner Beall, Wilson, 
Ark., winner of 5-Acre 
Cotton Contest. Yield, 
1,155 4/5 lbs. lint cot- 
ton—over 2 bales—pet 
acre on 5 acres. Crop 
fertilized with 400 Ibs. 
Chilean Nitrate per acre 
— 250 lbs. under crop 
and 150 Ibs. as side 
dressing. No other fet 
tilizer. Elstner Be 
was 1927 All-Southern 
Leauge pe ee ee 
pion an tate p 
tional Cotton Cham 
, Pion. 





. Cost per lb. 
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OES it seem reasonable to 
pose that “just luck” makes a 
championship crop? 

There is no luck about it. Every 
champion every year fertilizes his 
crop with Chilean Nitrate . . . that’s 
the answer. It’s Chilean Nitrate. Ask 
your county agent. He has records of 
countless official demonstrations, 
many in your own section, no doubt. 
He can tell you what Chilean Nitrate 
will do for you. 

Now is the time to make sure of 
Chilean Nitrate for your ’29 crops. 
It will help you beat the weevil and 
other crop pests. Gives you stronger 
plants—bigger yields—better quality. 


TEXAS—Club Cotton Contest was won by Bernie 
Winder, Nacogdoches, Tex., with 1,501 Ibs. lint cotton 
on 1 acre. Club Corn Contest was won by Paul Robin- 
son, Midway, Tex., with 154 bu.corn 
on 1 acre. Both junior champions 
used Chilean Nitrate liberally. 
There were no adult contests. 


TENNESSEE—/( below) C. B. Thom- 
as, Jackson, Tenn., winner of West 
Tennessee Cotton Contest. Yield, 
4,898 Ibs. lint cotton on 5 acres. 
Average, 979.6 Ibs. per acre. Crop 
fertilized with 300 tbs. Chilean 
Nitrate per acre, 300 Ibs. acid phos- 
phate and 50 ibs. muriate of pot- 
ash, 100 tbs. Chilean Nitrate under 
crop and two side dressings, 100 
$. per acre each. 











, Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hart Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bidg.. Montgomery, Ala. 
Grlande Bank & Trust Bidg., Orlando, Fia. 


If you write us a letter, please mention Ad No. J-35 





Chilean Nitrateiseasytoapply. And 
it goes right to work as soon as you 
putit out. It is the old original“Soda” 
that 800,000 farmers used last year. 
The natural nitrate fertilizer, not 
synthetic . .. not artificial. If you 
don’t know how or where to buy Chil- 
ean Nitrate, an inquiry at our nearest 
office will have prompt attention. 


Free Book —Use Coupon 


All the information you need is con- 
tained in our new 44-page illustrated 
book, ““How to Use Chilean Nitrate 
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CHILEAN NITRATE 


WINS! 














of Soda”. It is absolutely free. 


Ask for Book No. 1 — 


or use the coupon. 
















LOUISIANA—(above) A. P. Surles, 
Lake Providence, La., winner State- 
wide 5-Acre Cotton Contest. Yield, 
1,222 lbs. lint cotton per acre on 5 
acres. Crop fertilized with 200 Ibs. 
Chilean Nitrate only. 























TENNESSEE —(above) J.F.Pope, 
Huron, Tenn., winner West 
Tenn. 5-Acre Corn Contest. 
Yield—94.4 bu. per acre on 5 
acres. Crop fertilized with 100 
ibs. Chilean Nitrate per acre, to- 
gether with 50 lbs. acid phos- 
phate and 100 Ibs, kainit. 








NOT LUCK” 


_— 








GEORGIA—(at top) W. H. Camp, 
Villa Rica, Ga., winner of State 
Cotton Contest—also Staple Contest. 
Yield, 1,165 lbs. lint per acre. Fer- 
tilized with 200 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate 
per acre as side dressing, and 
manure and 500 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate 
acid and potash mixed, at planting. 
Staple 1-1/32 inches, 









7] ARKANSAS— (above) 
Wf Dan Peek, Gilbert, Ark., 
77 winner of State-wide 5- 
Acre Corn Contest. 
Yield, 140.19 bu. per 
acre on 5 acres. Crop 
fertilized with 160 Ibs. 
acid phosphate and 80 
lbs. Chilean Nitrate per 
acre as side dressing. 


MISSISSIPPI — (right) 
M. C. Ewing, Nitta 
Yuma, Miss., winner 3- 
Acre Cotton Contest, 
Yield, 1,522% Ibs. lint 
cotton per acre. Crop 
fertilized with 200 Ibs. 
Chilean Nitrate per 
acre. (Mr. Ewing at left 
in photo.) 


This Coupon for FREE BOOK of Fertilizer Facts 


Gee ew ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee 


CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA J-35 
Educational Bureau, 
(Address our office in your State) 


Please send, without cost to me, your 44-page illustrated book “How to 
Use Chilean Nitrate of Soda.” 


SIRES ie Ae 





Address....... 








R. F. D.. 
State 
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rogressive farm Woman‘ 


[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR! 





ONDAY, February 18—A splendid 
way to mend a triangular tear 
in a garment is to first work around the 
edges with a dainty buttonhole stitch, 
then w hip together, 
catching the stitches 
instead of the mate- 
rial. This makes a 
nice, smooth finish. 
Tuesday, February 
19.—If you wish to 
iron a rough-dry gar- 
ment in a hurry, 
dampen it with hot 
water, roll it tightly 
in a cloth, then open 
the oven door and place it on the door 
while the iron is heating. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Wednesday, February 20.—Be sure to 
keep ail of your, discarded powder puffs. 
They are excellent for applying the silver 
polish, stove or shoe polish, or for clean- 
ing the mirrors. 

Thursday, February 21.—It is a wise 
idea to keep caramelized sugar in the ice 
box for use in cakes, cookies, or custards 
that call for it. Place 1 cup of sugar 
in an iron frying pan, heat very slowly, 
and stir constantly until the mixture be- 
comes a rich, deep brown in color. Add 
1 cup of water and boil 3 minutes. Cool 
and pour into a bottle or jar. It is then 
ready for future use. 

Friday, February 22.—When you are 
teaching your children etiquette don’t tor- 
get to teil them that one does not eat 
while passing food to others. 

Saturday, February 23.—All work and 
no play generally makes a grouch or a 
nagger. So this afternoon put on your 
hat and go to see the new neighbor in the 
community or repay that call you have 
planned for such a long time. 


Sunday, February 24.— 


“It’s no use shedding tears 
Over things that can’t be mended; 
Or giving up all chance of hope 
Before the day is ended. 
It’s cowardly to sit and think 
That you are tired and beat, 
For who knows what is waiting 
Round the corner of the street? 


“Just grin and face your troubles; 
Do your best to raise a song. 
Who knows but what each minute 
May bring happiness along? 
If you keep on faithfully, 
And stick it to the end, 
Who knows what gift from fortune’s lap 
Tomorrow’s dawn may send?” 
—Lily Dean. 





| FURNISHING A BOY'S ROOM 


BOY wants a room sufficiently at- 
tractive to bring his friends to and 
sufficiently plain to seem masculine and 
businesslike. He will leave all the pastel 
colors, fussy draperies, and decorative 
furniture to his sister, in favor of sur- 
roundings that will stand a little friendly 
“rough-house” or pillow fighting once in 
a while and require very little care or 
attention. A good many boys enjoy the 
feeling of order and neatness about them, 
but at the same time they are quite likely 
to throw themselves down on a couch or 
bed to read or study without thinking to 
remove their dusty boots. A: dressed-up- 
looking bed that prevents a boy from 
using it in this way may be enough to 
keep him out of his room entirely. 
Osnaburg was the material selected for 
the couch cover in this boy’s room, to 
match a slip cover on an easy chair and 
plain window hangings. Osnaburg is a 
natural-colored rather coarse cotton ma- 
terial that has recently become popular 
for ‘household furnishings. It has a 








MRS. W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 
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A MODERNIZED OLD SOUTHERN COLONIAL COUNTRY HOME 


Pillars support the roof from the ground and enclose a double gallery. It 
made efficient, healthful, and comfortable by the aid of fly screening. 
it will be when the base plantings grow enough to tie the house to the ground and the 
i wonderful ‘ 
This is the home on the Hereford farm of J. S. Cummings 


brick pillar. bases together. Observe the 


house with their leafy shadows. 
& Sons, of Seminole County, Georgia. 


slightly irregular weave which is artistic 
and attractive, and it can be laundered 
easily. If preferred in darker shades, it 
takes dye well. To relieve the plain- 
ness of the couch cover and draperies, 
bands of bright-colored cretonne have 
been used. One of the cushions is cov- 
ered with osnaburg and cretonne, 


The simplicity of the other furnish- 


po 


has been 
Even more beautiful 


old trees that soften and cool the 


let them try to see who can walk across 
the room the fastest, balancing his or her 
cherry on the fork without touching it 
with the other hand. 


Next may come the game of Bunker 
Hill. Before the guests arrive arrange 
six kitchen utensils covered with napkins 
to look like hills. Place a number on 
each. Ask the guests to walk before 























Photo by U. 8. 


YOUR BOY WILL LIKE THIS 
A simple, comfortable room like this for the son of the house will go a long way towards 


keeping him at home. 
are plain and substantial. 
picture, 


Observe 


ings in the room is in keeping with a 
boy’s taste. Enameled furniture with 
plain lines was chosen because it could 
be easily kept clean. The book rack and 
desk light are compact and convenient 
for study. 





i : | 

| A WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY | 

PARTY | 

AY, ASHINGTON’S birthday is Feb- 

ruary 22, and. I am sure many of 

you are planning a party to celebrate the 

day. Here are a few suggestions that 
may prove helpful :— 





For the first game arrange a cherry 
race. Give each guest a cherry (a red 
marble or bead will do) and a fork, and 


The table, desk, chair, 
the vista, c 
The osnaburg couch cover is especially practical for a boy’s room. 


shelves, bed, and even the picture frame 
the spacious effect given by the great sea 


them and without touching them write 
down their guesses of what the hills con- 
tain. A small prize may be awarded the 
one whose list is most nearly correct. 
After this pass around small envel- 
opes, one to each guest or each couple, 
containing a picture of Washington or 
something pertaining to Washington, that 
has been cut up in a number of jagged 
pieces. Ask the players to piece these 
together correctly. The one who gets 
his little puzzle put together first wins 
the prize. Suitable pictures can be found 
in old magazines and mounted on heavy 
paper before being cut up. Almost any- 
thing with a colonial touch will do. 


If youare going to serve refreshments, 
cherry gelatine and little cakes iced in 
white and decorated with cherries will 
be nice. Hot chocolate with a marsh- 








mallow on each cup could be served with 
this. % 

After the refreshments let your guests 
play a slight variation of an old-fashioned 
game that is always popular with young 
people. Hang a picture of a tree on the 
wall. This can be drawn with charcoal 
on an old sheet. Blindfold each guest in 
turn and let him try to pin a paper 
cherry to a certain branch of the tree. 
Or you could have a picture that is sup- 
posed to be of Washington, and let them 
try to pin his hat on. The cherries or 
the hats can be quickly cut from red pa- 
per or cardboard. 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


L j 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
yo ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. , 


Send for 





Two pat- 


a copy of our Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





| WIDOW FINDS HER CALLING | 


WAS a minister’s wife in the coun- 

try. My husband died. We had two 
lots on the edge of a big town. With 
my husband’s insurance money I went 
into town, had a house built on the two 
lots, and then set about to find a way to 
live. It was a good-sized house, with but 
two rooms finished at first. I was well 
known to be gentle and reliable, and this 
helped me in the line I chose, as I was 
not able to go out to work. 





I put ads in two papers and on my 
gate, “Children, two to eight years, cared 
for by hour or day, 15 cents per hour, 
$1 per day. Babies, 25 cents per hour.” 


Soon I had all I could do without as- 
sistance. By the middle of last summer 
I had two helpers, mother and a cook, 
for I fed the children at this price. One 
day my receipts were over $15. I find 
rich women care little for parting with a 
dollar to be free of care for the day, and 
their little ones are returned to them as 
dainty as when I receive them. I have 
many aprons and bibs, and these assure 
clean children. Too, I teach them pretty 
manners and try to give them “the time 
of their life,” making them prefer to 
come to me again rather than elsewhere. 
There are decor swings and porch swings 
in the empty rooms, where we play “hide- 
and-go-seek,” “ring-around-the-rosy,” and 
“drop-the-handkerchief.” I believe 
have found a way to keep me and to 
finish my home in the future 


A WIDOW. 





| STORE CHEESE FROM CLAB- 
BER MILK 


L ‘ 
I HAVE learned to make a most de- 

licious cheese from clabber milk. This 
cheese may be eaten fresh or rolled in 
paraffin and kept. 

I use the separated milk, allowing it to 
set until thick clabber, but when one [as 
no separator simply use the skimmed clab- 
ber. About two gallons of thick clabber 
makes a quart of the curd. Put the clab- 
ber on back of stove and let it become 
very hot, cutting through the milk until 
every particle of the curd has been hea’ 
entirely through, then strain it through @ 
muslin bag. But remember that every 
particle of the clabber must be heated un- 
til it rolls up into separate curds. Half am, 
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February 16, 1929 


hour of heat is about right. Then let it 
drip until very dry. Measure one quart 
of the dry curd, which is just cottage 
cheese as we know it, and mix with it % 
cup of fresh butter. It must be fresh 
and good or it will spoil the flavor of the 
cheese. Then add 1% teaspoonfuls of 
soda. Mix very thoroughly and allow to 
stand two hours when it will have become 
a pinkish, transparent color. 

Place in double boiler over a slow fire. 
When the mass begins to heat add % 





quart thick sour cream—it must be sour 
cream or it will sour in the cheese later 
with undesirable results—2 teaspoonfuls 
salt and if a rich ‘color is desired, one tea- 
spoonful butter coloring. Stir the mass 
constantly and do not become discour- 
aged if it becomes stingy and queer but 
keep stirring until the grain is gone from 
the mass and it becomes smooth as but- 
ter. Pour it into molds well greased with 
fresh butter and when cold it may be 
rolled in melted paraffin for keeping, or 
‘it may be spread while fresh and warm 
on crackers and eaten at once. 
MADGE ADAMS HOLLIS. 





| CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT | 





Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
UR Farm Wives’ Contest for Feb- 


ruary is most interesting; ‘Minor 
accidents and mishaps; what did you and 
your neighbors do for them? 
remedies do you use for cuts, bruises, 
sprains, burns, sore throat, and 
such?” We feel sure that all of 
you have had many experiences 
along this line, and hope that you 


will give a cash 
prize of $5. 


TRY THIS, BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


Here is a chance to try 
your arithmetic, boys and 
girls. Add every figure 
you see. Every number is 
below ten. To the person 
sending in the correct 
total and with it the best 
letter of 200 words or less 
on “Why I Like Riddles 
and Such Games as 
This,” we will give a 
first prize of $3 and a 
second prize of $2. 


Write clearly and be 
sure to give your name 
and address. 
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2723—Figured materials are very stylish 
this spring. This attractive dress is 
made of blue and tan figured foulard 
with a collar of tan crepe de chine 
and blue bone buttons on the side. 
The overskirt with the slight drape on 
the side is its most charming feature. 
The pattern comes in: sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
ot 40-inch material with % yard of 
32-inch contrasting. 

3066—Hoover dresses are efficient as well 
attractive. This one is made of black 
and white checked percale trimmed 
with black bias tape. The pattern is 


ee 
eee 











designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust meas 
ure. Size 36 requires 24 yards oj 
40-inch material with % yard of 20- 
inch contrasting. 

2717—This lovely frock is made of green 
and white printed flat crepe and is 
trimmed with bows of the same ma- 
terial. It is tailored enough for street 
wear and yet with its trimming of 
bows it is suitable for a more dressy 
occasion. The pattern comes in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with 1 yard 
of 32-inch material for camisole. 





What | 


will write and tell | 
us about them. For 
the best letter we | 
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PROBLEM 


Doesn't matter the slight- 
est what it is—or how \ 
serious it is. You do not ' 
have to worry about it. 
another minute, because 
Calumet will solve it— 
quickly and entirely. 2 PER BAKING 
Order a can from your c 4 

grocer—see how baking - N 
troubles disappear. 


One trial will prove it. 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 
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1929 Model Radio $2.95 AGEN 


WE START YOU 
Works without tubes, Batteries or Electri- A DOLLAR 


city. Write us for long lists of stations | Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 
heard by users and free copy of booklet, | Perfumes, Toilet , Household Necessities. Widely 
“The Radio Millions Have Been Waiting For.” | known line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneces- 


sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 653, St. Leuis, Me. 
Crystal Radio Co., Wichita, Kansas 


CR ak 22. 
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oy Just as Hastings’ Seeds, Plants, and 
“ee, Bulbs are the Standard of the South, so 
@¢ also is Hastings’ Catalog the South’s 
Planting Guide. It’s the greatest, most 
useful, most accurate and most 
complete seed book ever 
written for the South. 


You will be delighted with 
the newest creations, the 
/ most delicious home garden 
vegetables, many of your fav- 
orite flowers in glorious new 
colors and the heaviest yield- 
ing farm crops. 


VW 


There’s no obligation, no cost— 
we want you to have this most val- 


= i, uable of all seed books in your home. 
5 —_ 7m, / See coupon below. 

am eo 8 ES ly SD ES SA SA A A A 

H. G. HASTINGS CoO. 
ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 136-page 
1929 Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mai -F.-6 
ee eet rasan’ Pridakusews ss bend on id kt bialcec he wakes waeeawen’ 
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The John Deere 
Saw-Tooth Type Steel 
Picker Wheel plants 
a single cotton seed 
at a time, or more, if 
desired, in any quan- 
tity per acre. Picks 
out lint and trash 

















Reduce Your 
Planting Costs 


Reducing your planting costs with 
the John Deere No. 336 or the No. 335 
Cotton and Corn Planter. Plant two 
rows at a time—save seed—save time— 
reduce chopping—get bigger yields— 
make every acre earn a bigger profit. 


The No. 336 is for drilling only; the 
No. 335 is for check-rowing or drilling. 
Both have the John Deere Saw-Tooth 
Type Steel Picker Wheel for cotton and 
the John Deere Natural Drop Seed 
Plate for corn, feterita, kafircorn, sor- 
ghum, milo maize, beans, peas, shelled 
peanuts and other seeds. 





For Checking 
or Drilling 


Users say the No. 
335 is the most accu- 
rate planter made for 
check-rowing cotton. 
Checking permits 
cross cultivation, and 
thus hoops the is 
down. he variable 
drop, used on both 
the No. 335 and No. 
336, permits drilling 
or checking corn in 
three different quan- 
tities, y= yl by 
shifting a foot lever. 














See these y king planters at your John Deere 
dealer’s. Write for descriptive literature. Address John Deere 
Moline, Illinois, and ask for folder PD-735 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMEN™S 


















Read the baby chick advertisements in this issue. 
breeds offered through both our classified and display columns. 
paper when writing, 






You will find all of the leading 
Please mention our 
















Uncle Hi says— 


‘The OLIVER cultivator is so 
simple that anyone can handle it.’’ 


Lifting the gangs or shifting them to and from the plants is an action 
almost without effort. Springs counterbalance the 
weight of the gangs so accurately that even a 
boy can operate the Oliver cultivator. After 
the gangs and shovels are properly set you 
can start the boy or hired man out with 
this cultivator knowing that it is not going 
to slip out of adjustment before the job is 
finished. 


It is a machine that will stand a lot of usage too. 
Many farmers have told us that they have 
Oliver cultivators which have been in use for 














years without costing one cent for repairs. 
Regardless of what type cultivator you may need be sure 
to see your Oliver dealer before you buy, for Oliver 
builde a complete line of cultivators—walking or riding 
with shovel or disc gangs. 








OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Office and Works: 
South Bend, Ind. 
















Branches: 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 






Illustrated 
hereis the 
Oliver No. 2 
long popular 
among south- 
ern farmers. 
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| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 
HAPPY THOUGHT 
The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
EAR Boys and Girls :— 

We're going to take time this week 
to check up on a few of the things that 
have been accumulating. First of all, do 
you still remember the 























gercepany quotation from “Bob- 
bie’ Burns printed 

om wv week before last? It 
ANSWER was taken from his 
EACH OF poem entitled “To a 
Louse—on seeing one 

THESE? on a lady’s bonnet at 

x —a—ny Church.” Truly, 
“What airs in dress 


and gait wad lea’e us” (and other false 
notions as well) if we could only “see 
oursels as ithers see us!” 

Then we mustn’t overlook answers to 
several questions that have been asked :— 

1. Our present-day chickens are supposed 
to have originated from the wild jungle fowl 
of India. 

2. The male and female bob white can be 
distinguished by the fact that the male has 
a white patch under his throat while the fe- 
male has a yellow patch. 

3. The first cast iron plow was made in 1797 
by Charles Newbold of New Jersey. Many 
improvements were made between that date 
and the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Oliver invented the chilled plow in 1870. 

Before I close, I must ask our Lone 
Scouts if they know that Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, chief scout of the world, 
has the same birthday as George Wash- 
ington? Don’t forget it, now, you PF 
Tribers. 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—“If two or three of our 
bunch would work a little, they wouldn’t al- 
ways talk about being so tired.” 

Qur Knowledge Shelf.—Write the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a list of all available Farmers’ 
Bulletins. From the list you can select the 
ones that interest you most—and you can 
find help and information on almost any farm 
subject in the complete list. 

I Ask You.—Have you solved the problem 
about the man’s age? Perhaps then you can 
tell me the difference between a half dozen 
dozen and six dozen dozen. 

The Farm Dictionary.—‘‘Home beautifica- 
tion,” the results of which mean a prettier 
farm home, and a brighter, happier farm 
family. 

Now won’t you be my Valentine? 





HOMES FOR THE MARTINS | 


EARLY 40 boys and girls and 

grown-ups have written about gourd 
seed for planting to provide purple mar- 
tin homes in 1930. If there are still others 
who would like to have seed, Uncle P. F. 
would be glad to hear from them. 

The following are supplying seed: Dorothy 
Roberts of Florida; Oliver Floyd of Georgia; 
Brice Wisener and Leon Loftin, Alabama; 
Donald Maness, Arkansas; and Guy T. Coley, 
North Carolina. 

Leon Loftin writes that he had 40 martins 
last year and year before last, and aims to 
have some more this year. That’s a mark 
for the rest of us to aim at, Leon. He would 
like to hear from brother scouts. His address 
is Dawson, Ala. 

Brice Wisener tells us that he planted seven 
seed last year, three seed came up, and he 
raised six gourds which he is putting up this 
month. At that rate, the gourds from 25 
seed ought to be enough to build a regular 
martin city. 

One little girl reminded us of something 
that all of you ought to know. “I have 
tried to make bird houses out of tin cans and 
haven’t had any luck getting the birds to 
build in them,” she wrote. That’s why she 
asked for gourd seed. Tin cans should never 
be put up for bird houses unless they are 
placed in a cool, shady spot. <Any type of 
tin house out in the open becomes so hot 


| 
| 


r 








during summer days that eggs are ruined, 
young birds killed, and the parent birds 
driven away. c 

In planting your gourd seed, try to find 
a rich spot along a fence or in a fence cor- 
ner where the vines will not be in the way 
and will not be disturbed. Plant about the 
same time that watermelons and cantaloupes 
are planted in your community, three or four 
seed to a hill. After the young plants are, 
up and growing, thin to one or two plants 
to a hill. 


4 — —— —— 
, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ LETTERS 

More About Birds.—I am a lover of birds, 
Sometimes I wander in the swamps and woods 
to hear their beautiful songs. I love the 
bluebird best of all. It is dark blue all over 
except under its breast. My big brother and 
I build bird houses for them to lay in and 
nail them on posts and in trees. Bluebirds 
and sparrows build in them. 

A mocRingbird is about the size of a dove, 
It has a long tail. Its wings are gray. A 
mockingbird sings at our house late every 
evening while it is cool. It sings nearly all 
night and comes again in the morning. 

I think the pigeon is the prettiest bird of 
all. Some pigeons are white all over and 
others have all colors. They live in boxes 
and do not go South in winter. The dove is 
a dull gray bird. In winter it is killed as a 
game bird. The meadow lark is also killed 
as a game bird. The jay bird is blue and 
white. Its eggs are blue with specks on them, 

Carroll County, Ga. MELLIN HUFF. 

A Help for Students.—How many of you 
boys and girls have started a geography 
book? If you don’t already keep one, you 
ought to start one right away. It is great 
fun. Our class is keeping one. On the front 
page we have pasted the word “Geography.” 
The back is white and the word is black. 

We put about every important date, place, 


farm, factory, or anything else we study 
about Georgia in our “History” or “Geog- 
raphy” book. The books are shaped like 
Georgia. 


I would be glad to hear from any of the 
girls and boys. My birthday is September 
26. Who is my twin? 

Ailey, Georgia. MILDRED OUTLER. 


Finds Progressive Farmer Interesting.—I am 
a little girl in the sixth grade. I am 12 years 


old. I am the only girl my mother has. I go 
to Speigner School. My teacher’s name is 
Miss Susie Bell Yarber. I read The Pro- 


gressive Farmer and find it very interesting. 
I wish you boys and girls that read this 
would write a letter too. 

Speigner, Ala. BESSIE RUSSELL. 


A Good Football Team.—Did you read any- 
thing about Russellville high school’s foot- 
ball team’s record? Although several other 
teams had this same record we are especially 
proud of ours because of the strong opposi- 


we went up against. We met and de- 
Shef- 


tion 


feated the strong teams of Florence, 
field, Tuscumbia, Hamilton, and Jasper. Our 
received some publicity in the Bir- 


team 
mingham papers but the write-ups were lim- 
ited. Russellville won every game of the 
1928 season. Maybe we will get to play some 
Birmingham team next season—probably Phil- 


lips High. We may also play Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, next fall. If we had played some 
Birmingham team our all-state mentions 


would have had a better chance. The coaches 
of the tri-cities teams sent in the names of 
several of our players including Gene Me- 
Right, end; Walton Wright, quarterback; 
Hayes Malone, center; and Clarence Hovaton, 
tackle. We are expecting to have another 
successful season in 1929. 
ROBERT LEE HESTER. 

Franklin County, Ala. 

Made a Mistake in School Work.—I am 4 
boy 16 years old and am in the junior class 
of Montezuma High School. While in my 
first year of high school I was required to 
take Latin. In my second term I was not re- 
quired to take it. My mother, father, and 
older brother advised me to continue with it 
but I would not. I now see my mistake. 
There are many languages that will be made 
easier by the study of Latin. Many English 
words are derived from Latin and a thorough 
study of Latin enables one to understa® 
English more fully. 

Latin is a dead language but in law and 
medicine it is used extensively and it enables 
one to learn more of the old Roman Empire 
By chance I happened to be in the room 
when, at the beginning of last term, the 
Latin teacher came in to get her roll fix' 
up. Some didn’t want to take it but she made 
a remark that stuck to my mind good: You 
cannot continue this subject in college if you 
drop it in high school. It will not wait for 
you.” oot 
Montezuma, Ga. 
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Shall 
Attacking 
Hands Destroy 
American 


Railroads? 


The record of accomplishment by 
the U.S. railroads during the past 
nine years stands as a t 
to their managerial efficiency. Shall 
this monument be destroyed or dis- 
figured----chipped away by the con- 
tinuation of a national policy of rate 
reduction which is constantly cut- 
ting down the revenues, or the en- 
actment of unjust laws which inevit- 
ably impose further hardships on 
railroad operations? 

The unparalleled public service in 
these nine years has been produced 
largely through the investment of 
over $6,500,000,000 in improving and 
modernizing their transportation 
plants. Yet, notwithstanding this 
huge expenditure, coupled with vast- 
ly greater economies of operation, 
the railroads are not earning the fair 
return sanctioned by law and recog- 
nized in all good business. Such re- 
turn in 1928 was only 4.65 per cent. 
Under the Transportation Act, they 
are entitled to earn 5% per cent, and 
itis a fact that they have fallen short 
of earning such return since the law 
was passed in 1920. The aggregate 
shortage amounts to over three bil- 
lion dollars. Since there is no guar- 
antee to the railroads of this fair re- 
turn, no claim against the govern- 
ment has been made, or could be 
enforced. 


Must the railroads always be re- 
stricted to an income less than the 
measure of return set up by the 
Transportation Act? The indefinite 
continuance of such a policy is not 
only unjust and unfair to the inves- 
tors who have assumed the risk and 
responsibility of making the railroad 
possible, but it must in the long run 
Prove detrimental to the entire busi- 
ness structure of this country. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 
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Masters Plant Setter 
Saves All the Hard 
Labor Transplanting 


Tobacco, Tomatoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, Cabbage, Peppers, 
Ege Plant—and similar plants. 


No Stooping—No Lame Back 
Set out your plants just when you 
are » regardless of dry weather, 
Each plant set, watered and covered 
in one operation. Three times as fast 
as hand setting. Every plant will grow. 

very year the d d for Masters 
Rapid Plant Setter exceeds manufac- 
turing facilities. Many have been dis- 
appointed and could not get them at 
Planting time. Don’t wait. Buy from your 
dealer NOW. If he hasn’t this planter 
instock write us for descriptive literature, 


MASTERS PLANTER CO.- 
9922 W. Grand Ave., Dept. K, Chicago, Ill. 


































| WITH OUR LONE SCOUTS | 





Spicy Bits of News 


‘| AM now working on my degree 
work, and I find it very interesting. 
The next step in my scouting program is 
to organize a tribe. We have adopted as 
our future tribe name the Lone Eagle 
Tribe. We have secured a two-room 
apartment for a club meeting place.” All 
of which activity is reported by Lone 
Scout William Houma Tom, of New Or- 
leans, La. 

Bill Logan, Ariton, Ala., is one of the 
hustling newcomers among Alabama Lone 
Scouts. Mr. G. T. King is his adult 























“LET’S KEEP IT ROLLING” 


Drawn by Lone Scout Jewell Allen, LSD, Rt. 1, 
Glenwood, Ark. 


Scout Friend, and his scout executive is 
Mr. W. L. Sprouse, of Dothan. Bill is 
out to. win that Booster title and honors 
as a Lone Scout journalist. Cartooning 
is one of his hobbies. 

“T am now a Sagamore Scout, and am 
ready to begin merit badge work,” wrote 
Lone Scout J. W. White, Carrollton, 
Miss., a few weeks ago. He's headed 
for Eagle rank, too, for he continued: 
“T think I can soon be @ Star Scout, for 
I have already been a Sagamore Scout 
more than enough time to be a Star 
Scout. Please hurry and write me about 
my merit badge work, for I want to be- 
gin now, and not tomorrow.” 

Lone Scout Bill Smith, Cascade, Va., 
wants to hear from brother scouts. You 
should see Bill’s classy stationery; all of 
you who decide to correspond with him 
will, 

How many Lone Scouts took a part 
or in some way helped in the observance 
of Anniversary Week of the Boy Scouts 
of America? Hundreds of thousands of 
scouts and scout leaders all over the 
United States united during the week of 
February 8-14 in the celebration of the 
nineteenth anniversary of the beginning 
of scouting in America. It was the “good 
turn” of an English scout that helped to 
start scouting in America. 


WILLIE WILLIS | 
| 





By R. QUILLEN— Sopris, With 
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“I purty near cried when that rock 
hit me on the head, an’ then I looked 
around an’ it was just Pug a-playin’.” 

“I can’t never have nothin’. Mr. Jones 
was goin’ to give me nine hound pups 
his bulldog had, an’ Mamma wouldn’t 
let me have none of ’em.” 
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licks tough soil, 
mud and sand 
on Southern Farms 


ULLS a full load without packing in soft 


Southern soils. 
plowed fields. 
stubborn soils. 


when they need it. 


“Caterpillar” Tractorized farms are making bigger 


profits by: 


1. Lowering costs per acre. 
2. Covering more acres per day. 


3. Doing work when it needs to be done. 


Now, there is a “Caterpillar” for every size farm from 25 to 
25,000 acres. Five sizes . . . 10 horsepower to 60. Let the 
farm-tractor specialists of any one of the dealers listed below 
show you how you can profitably apply “Caterpillar” power to 
your farm. They will study your special problems and help 
work out the solution. Then your “Caterpillar” dealer will 
arrange a plan whereby you can own a “Caterpillar” this 


season. 








Alabama 

Smith-Pittman Tractor Co., 
521 N. 28th St., Birmingham. 
Southern Tractor Co., 
405-407 Lee St., Montgomery. 


Georgia 

W. A. Neal & Son, Inc., 

601 Eleventh St., Augusta. 
Yancey Brothers, Inc., 

634 Whitehall St., S. W., Atlanta. 
Yancey Tractor Co., 

109-115 Booker Ave., Albany. 


Mississippi 


Mississippi Tractor & Equipment Co., 
301-307 West Capitol St., Jackson. 


ATERPILLAR 


Grips in sand, mud or 
Deepens and enriches hard, 
Bridges gullies . . . rides the 
ridges. Turns “on its heel” in practically its 
own length in narrow headlands and in or- 
chards. Gets you to market first with sweeter 
peaches. Packs every load of truck with extra 
profits. Nuts are bigger, tobacco is better qual- 
ity, cotton and corn show bigger yields per acre 
because “Caterpillar”? power works your crops 


( Southern Dealers ) 


™ 













Better 
Quicker 
Cheaper 












North Carolina 

J. C. Benjamin, 

733-735 West Hargett St., Raleigh. 
Carolina Tractor & Equipment Co., 
17th and Lee Sts., Salisbury. 





South Carolina 
Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co., 
Lady and Huger Sts., Columbia. 


Virginia 

Virginia Tractor Co., Inc., 

N. Boulevard, opp. Fair Grounds, 
Richmond. 
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There’s helpful co-operation in 
the precise performance of 
Westclox. They keep an accurate 
tab on time—and give you a 
cheery ‘‘wake-up” ring exactly 
when you say. There’s true econ- 
omy, too, in the high degree of 
excellence attained in building 
all Westclox—long, loyal service 
— dependable timekeeping at 
low cost. 

Westclox alarms, watches and 
auto clocks—“partners of pro- 
gressive farmers”—range in 
price from $1.50 to $5.00. Plain 
and luminous dials. Westclox in 
a selection of beautiful shades 
of old rose, green or blue are 
priced the same as nickel finish. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois 
In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited 
Peterborough, Ont. 


estclox | 
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Quickly attached ondash 
or above windshield, 
Fits any car. 


















Grows like magic. No soil needed! Just put bulb in a 
vase with moss, furnished by us Free. Simply dampen 
the moss, and almost before you know it, the bulb starts 
to sprout. Quickly you have a profusion of leaves and 
handsome flowers. The renowned Boussingaultia- 
Baselloide and named by us—the Miracle Flower—will delight you. 
pe ce With amazing speed, the 
Su rb Pp Fragran Miracle Flower forms a 
long To ivy-vine. Abundantly filled with delicate heart- 
sha leaves and clusters of perfectly shaped feathery white 
flowers. Gives off superbly exquisite sweet fragrance. Needs no 
care. Grows for months, giving a continuous succession of 
blooms. Often grows as much as 20 feet in one season. Besides it 
can be planted in garden in the spring, if you wish. On ly 
Adds coziness to any room. Amazes 
Special your friends. Unexcelled for wall 
vases, mantel or table. Be first in your neighbor- 
hood. Only limited supply. Only 10c per bulb. 
Money back if not satisfactory. Send today—while 
this offer lasts. Mail coupon NOW! 






Maple City Nurseries, Inc. Dept. 6032M 











P Kalamazoo, Mich. « 
Enclosed find 10c (coin or stamvs). On your money back offer please send 
postpaid, one (1) Miracle Flower bulb. You agree to include Moss FREE. 4 
Name..-..-- s 
ER See ak Se SS CMON, | 
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Check here and enclose 2c (coin or stamps) if you prefer Extra Special & 
Bh oye 5-4 Yoe agree to inciande Mose a 








The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. 


Horticultural Editor, 


O PRODUCE good fruit, not only 

is winter spraying necessary, but 
spring and summer spraying also. There 
are certain materials that must be used. 
With some fruits 
there are three or 
four different kinds 
that are effective. It 
is advisable there- 
fore that one decide 
now or at an early 
date what sprays are 
to be used so that 
the supply may be 
ordered and be on 
hand when needed. 
Spraying is something that must be done 
at the right time, as if these spring and 
summer sprayings are delayed even for 
a few days, they are not effective. Se- 
cure a spray calendar from the county 
agent, the state agricultural college, or 
The Progressive Farmer's spray calendar 
may be had by sending a 2-cent stamp. 


When to Plow Orchard.— An or- 
chard without a cover crop should be 
plowed any time in fall or winter when 
dry enough, the earlier the better. Fall 
or winter plowing will turn under trash, 
weeds, grass, etc., and start them decay- 
ing, thus the more quickly putting them 
in the form of plant food for the use of 
the trees. Do not plow deeply, going 
only deep enough to properly turn under 
the trash that may be on the ground. This 
early plowing is better than waiting until 
spring By plowing now this trash and 
stuff will be rotted by spring, and the 
ground will be in fine shape for the ap- 
plication of fertilizer in early spring, as 
it can be scattered broadcast and cut in 
with a harrow. 





L. A. NIVEN 


Fertilizer for Fruit Trees. — Too 
many folks think of fruit trees as being 
able to get along without fertilizer or 
special attention. These are usually the 
folks who complain that the fruit they 
produce is not: worth while. To make 
the trees worth while, proper pruning, 
spraying,. cultivation, and fertilizing are 
all essential. The proper time for apply- 
ing the fertilizer is either about the time 
growth starts in the spring, or just be- 
fore. In the case of the apple, readily 
available nitrogen should be applied two 
to three weeks before growth starts, if 
this fertilizer is to have any pronounced 
effect on that year’s crop of fruit. There- 
fore, in purchasing the supply of fer- 
tilizer for the field crops, make liberal 
allowance for the fruit trees, both of 
complete fertilizer and the readily avail- 
able nitrogen such as nitrate, sulphate, 
calcium nitrate, ete. 

Total Strawberry Acreage Smaller 
Than Last Year.—For the United 
States as a whole, the commercial acre- 
age of strawberries to be harvested this 
year is 194,290 acres as compared to 203,- 
680 last year, or a reduction of just a 
little less than 10,000 acres. 

For the early producing states of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Texas, the acreage is slightly larger 
than last year, being 38,630 as compared 
to 35,070 last year, or an increase of 
3,560 acres. 

There is a reduction in the second early 
states of Arkansas, Georgia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and the southern district of Cali- 
fornia. The acreage in these states this 
vear is 51,180 as compared to 56,310 last 
year, or a reduction of 5,130 acres. 


In the intermediate states of Delaware, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, 
and all of California except the southern 
part, there is also a reduction, this year’s 
acreage being 64,890 as compared to 72,- 
700 last year, or a reduction of 7,810. 


In the late states of Michigan, New 


' York, Ohio; Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 


NIVEN 
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Washington, and Wisconsin the acreage 
is practically the same, being 39,590 this 
year as compared to 39,600 last year. 

These figures refer to the acreage that 
is to be harvested for commercial pur- 
poses, and not to the strawberries grown 
for home use, nor to those plants that 
are being grown for a crop next year. 

These figures show that there is a de- 
crease in acreage for the country as a 
whole, but an increase in the early pro- 
ducing states of Alabama, Florida, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, and Texas. 
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| BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND | 
| 


| By R. R. REPPERT 





‘What to Do in February 


—: of the work in the bee yard 
during the month of February will 
be with empty equipment, and if work has 
been done as advised for the preceding 
several months, even 
this will have been 
largely accomplished 
by this time. The bees 
themselves should not 
be molested as yet, 
unless there is good 
reason to believe that 
some colonies are 
short of stores and 
in danger of starv- 
ing. In that case it 
will be well to open such colony on a very 
warm day when the bees are actively 
flying, and if their food supply is indeed 
found to be low, to feed inside the hive by 
means of an inverted friction-top syrup 
can, the lid of which has been punched full 
of very small holes, as has been suggested 
in numerous previous articles. For this 
food use equal parts by measure of wa- 
ter and granulated sugar. In sections 
where it is so warm that reasonable as- 
surance may be felt that no further freez- 
ing weather will ensue, this proportion 
may be changed to two parts of water to 
one of sugar. This more dilute mixture, 
it may be well to explain, will stimulate 
brood rearing, and should cold weather 
later be experienced it will kill the young 
brood and result in weakening the colony. 
From this time forward will be a crit- 
ical period for the bees, especially those 
that were poor in stores at the beginning 
of winter, or that went into the winter 
season with a diminished number of bees. 
At the time of spring brood rearing, more 
honey of course is used for feeding the 
developing bees, since the young must be 
fed honey at least equal to their own 
weight; stores therefore diminish much 
more rapidly than during the middle of 
the winter, and often surplus stores may 
be entirely consumed before the keeper 1s 
aware. Then if the nectar flow ceases 
because of frost the bees may starve. Not 
only that, but if the temperature goes S0 
low that the brood is chilled, the colony 
is worse off than if no brood rearing had 
been attempted, since the colony is re 
duced to its former strength so far as 
its numbers are concerned, stores have 
been used up to no purpose, and besides, 
the old bees have wasted considerable 
energy and vitality in attempted b 
rearing. From these statements it may 
readily be seen that as a usual thing bees 
should not be overencouraged in increas- 
ing their numbers in late winter—at least 
not until danger of severe cold is past: 


Another month will see the bees a 
tively gathering honey. Then there will 
be so much to do that there will be little 
leisure for the beekeeper. He should 
therefore do all he can with fixtures | 
equipment this month. Get supers W! 
and new foundation inserted if necessafY 
for later use. Purchase all new supplies 
that will be needed so as to have t 





Rh. R. REPPERT 


ready at hand when emergency arises 
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75 Per Cent of Cotton Pooled 
\ E produced 1,000 bales in the 
community and pooled 750 
bales in 1928. 
We preach and practice codper- 
age ation. 
this If this was done all over the Cot- 
ton Belt, we would have no trouble 
that in getting a legitimate profit on our 
pur- cotton. W. T. SHOWS, 
own Vocational Agriculture Teacher. 
that Ward, Ala. 
r. J] 

de- 
sa _- 

7 [ VOICE OF THE FARM 
uis- hire J 
Gardening Means Good Living 

— HAVEN’T anything wonderful to 
) | tell, I wish I did have. But I will 

write this in the hope that my small 
—! success may encourage and help those 

who, like myself, daydream of the won- 

derful things they would like to do but 
yard cannot owing to circumstances. ® * * ® 
= We are not among the fortunate home 1 s gangs W l e 1n motion! 
ding 
oui TheAveryAutomaticTractorDiscHar- cally in a floating position, except when 
pee: row is designed on revolution prin- the gangs are being adjusted. The in- 
shed ciples. It is the first and only harrow stant the I rope is pulled, engaging 
heal which can, by a simple pull of the trip the clutch of the shifting mechanism, 
ail rope, be thrown from working totrans- the wheel moves backward into contact 

yet, port position—or transport to working with the ground, and by means of the 
good position. The disc gangs are angled or chain and sprocket method, throws the 
chet straightened in this simple manner— gangs into either working or transport 

pee without stoppingor backingthetractor. - position, as desired. It is never-failing 

and The automatic shifting device ofthe action and so simply and sturdily 
tarv- AveryAutomatic Disc Harrowissimple, built as to never need attention. 
oof dependable and rugged. Power for shift- This means better and faster work. 
very ing the gangs is derived through the You also gain other important advan- 
ively rotation of acast wheellocated between tagesbyusingthisAvery Harrow,which 
eat the gangs. This wheel runs idle, practi- any Avery dealer will be glad toexplain, 
ve by . . 
ted There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
fe tillage implements and Champion harvesting and haying machines 
aaa B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 

2 Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 
tions 
€ at AVE RY AUTOMATIC TRACTOR 
na | DISC HARROWS 
eb WINNER OF $100 PRIZE 
‘er to William W. Crittendon, Hartwell, Ga., who 
<ture, won the prize of $100 awarded by the Chilean 
ulate puenee of Soda Educational Bureau for the 

est cotton project of any vocational boy in 
ather the state. See story on page 16. 
roung 4 
lony. owners and therefore don’t have a mel- . 
oi low, rich garden as I would prefer. & \ YOUR 
One yez re |} 
those year we had a fine garden, al- NEIGHB Ie 

. though the land was very } } Oo 
nning s very poor. We put ry Y G 
vinter ~~ manure we could get from the i ve ntt anter, ou et ee al, St ee Zo 
heal arn and chicken house on it, plowed it Pr : oan Sut oe te oer 
onal well, harrowed and planted. We “work- roper Stand, Ease of Operation, Longer er ok. 2h teal dasslied a 
a ed” the soil with harrow or hoe or both Life, Low Upkeep, Dependability and more will produce the necessary results. | 
ist. be every week during the growing season. 

own W e had almost every garden vegetable 
out and in addition, corn, cornfield beans and GAN j { 
ile of - Irish and Sweet potatoes. People 4 “i . 
; may A = around said it was the prettiest Zz _ 
per is 8arden they ever saw. Nee Sy 

We had all , / 
ceases : ad all the fresh vegetables we COTTON 

Not (four grown people and most of the \\ SELL } anne 
es $0 a an extra one or two) could eat : Ws , our a", 
-olony fom early spring until late fall. AWK S P. i 

nal enlarge ; \\ urplus Froducts 
g n , corn, peas, okra, to Cost Less and 
is rng atoes, beets, squash, and other things You can find buyers for your sur- 
ar as enough to supply the table with vege- Last Longer plus whether you have . Hogs, 

tables < : mi Cattle or Poultry by running an 
have all winter. We had ly 4 : 

e of onions. Irie! a nice supply You have a right to expect as much from a Gantt Planter as you would from one advertisement on this page. Your 
sides, ions, irish and sweet potatoes to that costs much more money. They are built to render every bit of service you message will reach 500,000 _ farmers 
erable put away for winter Ledius tin could expect from any planter regardless of price. This is why thousands of farmers in the South, each week. The cost 2" 
brood mother and I did all at the d y' 1 aromas i conten arowss states insist on Gantt Planters. You will find from is very low. » 

with our hoes ex : <a = All of our chain dsiven * wee on many of the largest Terme in the South today. . For advertisers who only wish to 
} may o hoes except the first breaking : I planters and distributors are now equipped with our latest ” er certain stat rate 
s bees up” of the soil. This ee ex tidied enya ie acerca chain tightener and can be furnished with either wood or ieee aan By gm 
on more vegetables than ee td . These editions are the Texas, Caro- 
cre fed a itn , S we cou use, ard e - linas-Virginia, Mississ Valley, 
t least '§ od many to our hog. Insist On Gantt Quality Kentucky-Tennessee and Georgia- 
vast. Besides the other vegetabl . ised | Gantt Planters are st 1 i Alsheme, Let we quote you eur Sev 
: 10 bushe ee getadles, we raise : are strongly made with steel beams, ad- rates for advertising in these edi- [A 
— ushels of onions from seed on a very + wen coulters, and the best steel springs. They are tions and tell you more about the [Ff 
‘tl small corner of th "e \ s ort and light and easily handled. You will find them U] wonderful cnasieet they cover. 
e wi i e garden. A larger priced much lower than you would expect. Get the facts A 6oletter or tal addressed to our 
» little ‘er was set in cabbage, from whicl before you buy another planter. Over forty years of service nearest ice will bring full in- 
“ould We sold only the nicer ‘beaks at 3 ts pees eres a 
. Per pound, totali scsi sessoons See Yi THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

and pound, totaling $20, e Your Dealer or Write Us 
“wired We always have a good garden for we GAN 7" yor ergy A 
essatY realize it gives health to the family and MFG. CO im Raleigh, N.C. Dallas, Texas 
plies saves the “pocketbook” even if it doe . . — Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. 
spp! not aiid cs etbook” even if it does Macon, Georgia 
, them add cash to it. MRS. L. G. H. 

abersham County, Georgia. \ { 
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Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 


BIG BOLL 


years of experience in the suc- 
cessful growing of cotton, judg- 
ment, and science are all com- 
bined. in the maintenance and 
improvement of the wonderful 
qualities of this great variety. 


Play safe by ordering direct 
from the originator. It makes 
more to the land and more at 
the gin. 40 per cent lint. Ahead 
at practically all experiment sta- 
tions and way ahead on 5-year 


There has never been a cotton 
plant discovered which has con- 
tributed more to Southern agri- 
culture than has the parent plant 
of Piedmont Pedigreed Cleve- 
land Big Boll. Over 10,000,000 
acres have been planted from 
seed which came from the prog- 
eny of this plant. 

The development of Piedmont 
Pedigreed is not left to accident. 
Nor is it sold on its reputation average. Earliest big boll cot- 
alone. Constant watchfulness, ton, easy picked. 


Don’t Wait Until Planting Time. Order Now 


Do not delay if you would make sure of your seed 
before our supply is exhausted. Thousands of farm- 
ers order from us each season and often those who 
wait until the last minute are disappointed. Place 
your order now and we will ship any time you 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O, M. SMITH, Owner and Mgr., COMMERCE, GA. 











PRICES 
1 to 9 bushels, $2.50; 10 to 49 bush- 
els, $2.25; .50 to 99 bushels, $2; 100 
bushels or more, $1.75 per bushel. 















































APPLE 


8mall or Large Lots b 


PEACH $00 100 & = 
TREES 

$7.50 per 100 & up. 

Express, Freight or Percel Poat 


Shade and 


Bear, Plum, Cher: erries, Grapes, Nuts. 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Os in colors FREE 
TENN. NURSERY 






















































Cole No. 40 Plants in Hill or Drill 


a iy, a se 


Drops Cotton Seed in hill or drill as above 


Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best Planter ever made 
for dropping Cotton Seed in Hills. It never misses. Number of 
seed, distance and depth easily adjusted. We do not guarantee 
that 8 or 10 stalks to the Hill will double your yield 
of cotton, but we do guarantee that No. 40 
will beat all other planters dropping 
Cotton Seed in 
Hills 











ty er . PLANTS 
In hill or Corn, Pea- 
Drill, also nuts, Beans, 
Corn, Sorghum, 
Beans, and Cucumbers, 
Peas with re- gaze Peas, 
markable ac- sivas 
pig Pecans, etc. 


This same No. 40 is not only the best Hill 
Dropper but it beats all for Drilling Cotton 
Seed thick or thin and any depth to suit all 
soils and seasons. Get a Cole No. 40 and 
you are fixed for life for planting cotton 
seed any way you want to plant them. It 
also plants accurately corn, peas, beans, 
sorghum, etc. No. 40 runs easily on a bed 
or in a furrow. The Covering Wheel presses 
the soil around the seed and leaves a loose 
mulch directly over them, thus causing quick 
germination and a fine stand. Don’t buy 
half a planter that drops in hills only— 
when for less money, you can get a whole The selection and uniform dropping of all 
planter—a Cole No. 40 that beats all hilling kinds of seed is more perfect than can be 
and drilling Cotton Seed. done by any other Planter in the world. 


12 Different Styles of Cole Distributors 


Make the best and most complete line In brator, or force feed. There is a Cole Dis- 
the world. They handle all kinds of ferti- tributor for every purpose and to suit the 
lizer and are made either with opening plow needs of every farmer. Cole Distributors are 
or covering plo and with knocker, or vi- well constructed, reliable. and efficient. 


In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century. Over Half a 
* Million Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on a machine is a guar- You can find machines higher priced and 
antee of quality and service. Do not let any- some lower priced than the Cole, but when 
one put off on you imitations or substitutes, you consider the labor-saving qualities, dur- 
falsely claimed to be “just as good.” Get the ability, and satisfaction, you will find Cole 
Genuine Cole and receive guaranteed satis- Planters and Distributors cheapest of all. 
 E . Our name insures best values. 

ee your reliable Cole merchant and get FULL information a 
didids we ten Cae Pg bout them or write to us for 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn 
Dropper on earth. No thinning or replant- 
ing needed. Also, it.is the best Peanut 
Planter. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selec- 
tion and drop, cannot bruise the tenderest 
Peanut. Drops them shelled or In the hull. 

The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, 
or any two kinds of seed, in same row at 
one trip. Save labor, make better crops, 
and enrich your land with the famous Cole 
Plain View Planter. 






The Progressive Farmer 


What Can We Expect in 1929? 


Experts From 45 States Helped Prepare Report 


— should continue their ef- 
forts to adjust production to demand 
and avoid increasing production of those 
products which are now in ample supply 
if they are to maintain the present level 
of gross income of agriculture, according 
to the annual agricultural outlook report 
just issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Some expansion in beef cattle may be 
warranted, says the bureau, but farmers 
are cautioned against too rapid expansion 
of sheep, dairy cattle, hogs, and fruits. 
Some reduction is recommended for po- 
tatoes and feed crops. The domestic 
demand for farm products is expected to 
be maintained during the early part of 
this year, with foreign demand continu- 
ing about the same as during 1928, 

The higher in- 


producers can expect no material decline 
in foreign competition. 


Peanuts. — Probably not more than 


25 per cent increase in the production of 
large-podded, Virginia-type peanuts can 
be absorbed without lowering the present 
average price of this type to the farmer, 
A maintenance this year of the 1928 
acreage of Spanish and Runner types of 
peanuts in the Southeast and Southwest 
can be expected to result in prices rea- 
sonably satisfactory to the grower. 


Tobacco.—The outlook for cigar 
types of tobacco in 1929 appears favor- 
able. The present outlook for flue-cured 
tobacco indicates the need for a reduc- 
tion in acreage in 1929 compared with 
1928. A moderate increase in Burley 
acreage might safely be made, but there 
is grave danger that the Burley growers 
will respond to present prices by over- 
planting in 1929, 
The outlook for 





terest rate affecting 





farmers in some 
sections of the 
country may result 
in a less favorable 
agricultural credit 
situation, accord- 
ing to the report, 
but little change is 
expected in prices 
of farm machin- 


Where Cotton Farmers Lose Out 
INCE a provision of the Appro- 
priation Act for the United States in 1929 

Department of Agriculture prohibits 

the making of any statement regard- 

ing future prices of cotton or the 
trend of same, no report on the out- 
look for cotton has been prepared. 


fire-cured and dark 
air-cured tobacco 
does not justify an 
increase in acreage 


Sugar Cane.— 
Prospects point to 
a continuation of 
large world sugar 
production, with 
sugar prices at a 





low level through 





ery, fertilizers, and 
building materials, 
and farm wages are expected 
slightly lower at harvest time. 


This outlook report is made from a 
national viewpoint and the conclusions 
must be considered in relation to local 
conditions in many cases. State and re- 
gional outlook reports will be prepared 
by many of the agricultural colleges and 
extension agencies to aid .farmers in 
planning their operations for 1929. 

Representatives of 45 states assisted in 
the preparation of the national report. 

A summary of the recommendations 
on leading crops and livestock follows :— 


I. General Field Crops 


HEAT.—It is probable that the 

world supply and demand for wheat 
in the 1929-30 season will be somewhat 
more favorable for marketing the wheat 
crop of the United States than they were 
in the 1928-29 season. In view of the 
probability of another large crop of hard 
winter wheat in 1929, spring wheat 
farmers should hesitate to increase their 
present acreage of hard spring wheat. 
They may find it advantageous to de- 
crease it somewhat, particularly if the 
hard winter wheat crop comes through 
the winter in good condition. Durum 
wheat prices will probably continue rela- 
tively low, unless the acreage in the 
United States is materially curtailed or 
production in other competing countries 
reduced. 

Rye.— As rye prices depend upon 
wheat prices, the reduced production of 
rye cannot be expected to improve prices 
unless there is an improvement in wheat 
prices. 

Oats.—The low farm price of oats 
again this season emphasizes the limited 
market for this grain and the desirability 
of restricting production for market to 
localities where conditions are particu- 
larly favorable for good yields. 

Barley.—Little if any improvement 
in the market for cash barley may be 
expected for the 1929 crop, even should 
acreage be somewhat reduced and aver- 
age yield secured. 

Corn—With lower feeding require- 
ments and probably a lower European 
demand, corn prices may be lower than 
for the crops of 1927 and 1928. Corn 
prices during the summer, although 
largely determined by new crop pros- 
pects, will probably not be supported this 
year by unusually short farm supplies. 


Rice. — The outlook for rice is bet- 
ter than it was last year. Although the 
present low prices of rice in the world 
markets may discourage production next 
| year in some foreign countries, it appears 


to be 





that over a longer period American rice 


another year. 


II]. Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry 
Outlook 


ATTLE.—The outlook for the cat- 

tle industry continues favorable with 
prices about at the peak of the cycle. 
This does not appear to be a favorable 
time for new producers to enter the in- 
dustry. Those already in may profit by 
moderate expansion during the next two 
or three years even though prices go 
somewhat lower. 

Hogs.—The hog outlook for 1929 is 
favorable. Slaughter is expected to be 
considerably smaller than in 1928, with 
some improvement in foreign demand 
and no material change in domestic de- 
mand. The seasonal levels of hog prices 
in 1929 and 1930 are expected to average 
higher than in 1928. Stabilization of hog 
production at a level represented by the 
pig crop of 1928 appears to be the most 
suitable program for securing a profit- 
able balance between corn and hog pro- 
duction in the Corn Belt. 

Dairying.— Returns from dairying 
will continue to vary rather sharply 
from season to season, according to pas- 
tures, feed conditions, and urban demand. 
The gradually increasing demand for 
milk and milk products will probably 
maintain about the present spread be- 
tween the prices of feed and the prices 
of dairy products until there is such a 
material change in the beef situation that 
farmers will increase milk production by 
milking a larger number of beef-type 
cows. 

Sheep.— Although increased num- 
bers of sheep in this country have not 4 
yet affected the markets, caution show 
enter into production plans as_ present 
lamb prices cannot be maintained if ex 
pansion is continued too rapidly. Sheep 
numbers continued to increase during 
1928 and the lamb crop this year may 
show some increase above last yeal. 
Active business conditions will contimue 
to help support the lamb and wool mat- 
ket well through 1929, with possible 
slackening in late 1929 or in 1930. 


Horses and Mules.— Horse prices 
during 1929 may continue upward, espe 
cially in Eastern States. Mule prices dut- 
ing 1929 are expected to remain hig 
than during 1927, and may even ex 
the prices of 1928. 

Poultry.— The prospective poultt¥ 
supply and demand situation indicates 
higher prices during the first half of t 
current year than prevailed a year ago 
and prices for eggs during the first S& 
months- lower than those in 1928 but 
higher than those in 1927. The situation” 
is favorable to the producer of po 


because of the relatively smaller stocks _ 


ti 


of chickens en farms, smaller cold 
age holdings, and larger supplies of 
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Let Us 
Send 
ou 


Dresses 


Don’t send one F 
penny — just 
send your 


} size and these 
two beautiful 


allover 
able voile fabric, lace 
The other is made 


20 years, 


cents postage. 


at once,n 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Thisisan amazin. 
special sale to show 50, 
new friends the marvelous B/H bargains. 
beautifully made of fine qual- 
ity washable cotton cnatesees, latest styles. One 


ine n in 
to resembie pongee, beautifully embroidered 
on entire front. Sizes: 32 to 46. Misses 14 to 








SEND NO MONEY — Write today. 
Send only your name, address, 
sizes. On arrival, pay only $1.39 
for both dresses—plus a few 
Your money back 

uestions,if not delight- 

ed with this wonderful bargain. 

BERNARD HEWITT & CO.’ 

D 382 The Big 


DEPT. 


s@ of wash- 
trimmed, exactly as shown. 
hed 








Bargain House 




















Dress lengths 


ao —each piece 4 
% yards or more. 


20 ards new 
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Soop PEL’ SERENE ch 





ITPAY 


TO ADVERTISE 
in the columns of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 




















The TREE OF Triloba) 
fae most beautiful and showy ee all small trees. it 
sore ot ploces fore the leaves appear in the 
rose- ~ eat As an ornament A 4 
metrical] formed fer, oa 


rf 
3 
j 
= 
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Hay.—Hay prices for the 1929 crop 
may not average as high as for the 1928 
crop, but will probably be higher than 


those for 1927, if yields and quality 
in 1929 are average and if production is 
well distributed in the principal surplus 


producing hay areas. The present high 
prices for hay were caused principally 
by a shortage in the important shipping 
states rather than by a reduction in the 
crop as a whole. 


Feedstuffs.—The feed supply, includ- 
ing feed grains, feedstuffs, and hay, is 
slightly larger than last year, and well 
above the average of the past five years. 
Prices of these commodities may be ex- 
pected to hold generally steady until 
spring pasturage is available, since more 
cattle are on feed and prices of livestock 
and dairy products are generally favor- 
able to a maintenance of relatively heavy 
consumption of concentrates, legume hay, 
and feed grains. 


Ill. Truck and Fruit Crops 


RISH Potatoes.— Potato growers 

are now planning to plant an acreage 
11 per cent smaller than they planted last 
year, indicating the probability of har- 
vested acreage slightly below that of 
1927. If average weather conditions are 
experienced this season, and the yield 
follows the trend of recent years, a yield 
of about 117 bushels per acre must be 
expected. If this yield is secured on an 
acreage 11 per cent below that avail- 
able for harvest in 1928, production will 
be around 400,000,000 bushels. Consider- 
ing the reduced outlet for early potatoes 
because of stocks on hand, this would be 
a sufficient supply. 

Sweet Potatoes.— A moderate in- 
crease in acreage of sweet potatoes and 
some increase in yield are to be expected, 
but nothing in the situation indicates the 
probability of the serious overplanting 
of sweet potatoes that occurred in 1927. 


Cabbage.— The immediate market 
outlook for old cabbage and for the early 
cabbage crop is favorable by the light 
holdings in Northern storage, but if in- 
tentions of heavy plantings of Southern 
cabbage are carried out, prices will be 
reduced. Northern main-crop cabbage 
should be held close to last season’s mod- 
erate plantings. 

Lettuce.—After several years of ex- 
tremely rapid expansion of lettuce acre- 
age, the point has been reached at which 
a substantial immediate increase seems 
undesirable, particularly in Western 
States, until the market develops greater 
capacity. 

Citrus Fruits—The 1929 outlook for 
citrus fruits indicates, as did those of the 
three previous years, a considerable in- 
crease in the bearing acreages of grape- 
fruit and oranges. 

Apples.—Commercial production of 
apples for the country as a whole will 
continue at a high level and probably will 
increase over a period of 5 or 10 years. 
The rate of increase is likely to be lower 
than during the last 10 years, but with 
the large number of trees now in or- 
chards the possibility of heavy produc- 
tion and low prices will continue. 

Peaches.—The outlook is for con- 
tinued heavy production of peaches for 
the next few seasons, whenever weather 
conditions are favorable. 

Grapes.—Heavy production of grapes 
in the West is in prospect for several 
years to come. It appears that any prob- 
able immediate increase in consumption 
will be too limited to aid in marketing 
the crop unless aided by an immediate 
reduction in acreage, particularly in 
California. 

Strawberries.—Acreage of strawber- 
ries in the early and the late shipping 
states, where there is only limited compe- 
tition, does not appear to be excessive, 
and market prospects in those areas are 
fairly good but acreage is excessive. 


Cantaloupes.—In general, about the 
same cantaloupe acreage for the United 
States as a whole as in 1928, with a few 
sharp local adjustments, will give satis- 
factory results this season, assuming av- 
erage growing and marketing conditions. 

Watermelons.— Unless watermelon 
acreage is reduced from 10 to 20 per cent 
below that of 1928, an average yield in 
1929 is likely to result in unsatisfactory 
prices. An average cut of about 15 per 
cent would limit the producing area close 
to the more moderate acreage of 1927 
and still yield an average crop in an 





average season. 
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Their long wear is 


buzlt in: 
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HOUSANDS of 

farmers whose 
work is hard on shoes 
call Mishko the 
world’s greatest work 
shoe value. There are 
two reasons for this: 


the wa Mishko Shoes Sewed Soles Z ; 
/ Pare]  [Ramcisaee s] 


Seams are Double 
or Triple Stitched 
















are made (shown in the 
diagram at the right) 
and the exclusive 
Mishko water-proof 
sole. This sole is flex- 
ible and comfortable, 
yet many say their 
Mishkos outlast two 





Thisdiagram shows you how sturdily Mishko 
Shoes are made. Note these nine important 
features. Each one adds more days wear. 








pairs of ordinary 
shoes. 
Mishko Shoes are 


Here is the exclusive Mishko Sole. It is of 3-ply 
construction, with two layers of leather next 
to the foot for comfort and rubber next to the 





Ball-Band \eather 
work shoes... made 
in the same factory as the 
famous Ball-Band rubber 
footwear... and they bear 
the same Red Ball trade- 
mark. 

Ask your dealer for them. 
They come in several styles 
and in all sizes for men and 
boys. If he cannot supply 


Look for 
the Red Ball 


ground for longer wear. 


you, write us for the name 
of a dealer who can. Also 
ask fora free copy of ““More 
Days Wear,” a booklet illus- 
trating and describing 
Mishko Shoes. 

MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 

WOOLEN MFG. CO. 

473 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 








BALL-BAN D 


BOOTS + LIGHT RUBBERS + HEAVY RUBBERS + ARCTICS 
GALOSHES » SPORT AND WORK SHOES « WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 
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Dwarf type stalk—light foll- 
first fruiting branches 
2 inches of ground. 
developed root system 
resists drouth. Early 
fruiting—close jointed, prolif- 
ic, makes high yields, largest 
five lock storm proof bolls, 
easy to pick. A_ heavy seed 
coat makes Greer-Wichita easy 
to gin. Nothing has been ov- 
erlooked in the development of 
this wonderful cotton, 


order is mailed before 


The South’s Highest Priced 
Cotton 


Greer-Wichita Cotton sold for the highest prices of any 
Southern grown cotton in 1928. 

Years of the most intensive and scientific breeding were 
required to develop Greer-Wichita Cotton, It represents 
one of the most outstanding achievements in the South’s 
cotton history. 

The breeders of Greer-Wichita have bred a staple of such 
unusual strength and superior spinning qualities as to 
command a high premium with spinners. One mill in 
North Carolina paid a premium of $40.00 a bale for 500 
bales of Greer-Wichita Cotton in 1928. 

Greer-Wichita seed were first offered for sale in 1926— 
the supply of seven cars was quickly taken up. In 1927 
the available 18 cars of seed could not supply the demand. 
In 1928, 43,000 bushels failed to fill the orders. There must 
be something unusual about Greer-Wichita Cotton to at- 
tract such a growing demand for the seed. 

There’s only one way to account for it, and that is 
more profit per acre. You owe it to yourself to try Greer- 
Wichita Cotton—don’t wait until this year’s supply of seed 
is gone. Order now—plant Greer-Wichita this year. Get 
the benefits of increased profits. 


3% DISCOUNT ON FEBRUARY ORDERS 
The following prices are subject to 3% discount if your 
March. 
One Sack, 3 bushels (96 
6 to 30 bushels, per bushel .. 
TON LOTS, per ton 

F.O.B. Shreveport, 

CAR LOTS (20 tons), per ton 


We pay the freight on car lots to points in Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Eastern Oklahoma and the Mississippi delta. 
Other points to which we prepay freight may be had 
upon application. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 


You may not know Greer-Wichita Cotton, but you do 
know Good Cotton. When you staple this sample you 
will understand why mills prefer Greer-Wichita. Spin- 
— _, Fo hy bodied character, strength, and 
dra 0 These qualities in combination make 
G REER- wit HITA “GOOD SPINNING” COTTON. 

Fill in the coupon below for the sample package 
shown, also our booklet, “Cotton Breeding and lis Re- 
lation to Spinning Utility. 





Louisiana 


Greer Staple Cotton Breeding Farms, 
Shreveport, La. 

Please send me sample package of your 
cotton and seed, also your booklet. I expect 
to plant about acres to cotton this year. 


Tenant 





| 8,389 pounds ; 





Depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an 


advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 








Cultivate with a VULCAN 
and Have the Job Done Right! [ 


| Agee your cultivating work count its utmost this year thru the 
use of one of these famous Vulcan Cultivators. They will 
give you a big advantage at both ends of the season—easier, better 
work at growing time — bigger crops and increased profits when 
harvest comes. Right now is the time to decide this question and 
get the facts about these two machines. They are from a line that 
for fifty years has been the favorite of farmers thruout the South. 


Built Right for Best Results! 


Whether you want a walking or riding cultivator for your work, 
there are no better built machines on the market than these two 
VULCAN models. From hitch to shovels, you will find them of 
the finest materials and the most approved construction. Numer- 
ous features for adjustment of wheels, arch and gangs make them 
adaptable to the entire range of crop and soil requirements. 


Send for Descriptive Folders Today 


Let us send you the illustrated folders showing in detail the merits and advan- 


tages of these excellent 


machines. A postal will bring you full information. 


THE VULCAN PLOW COMPANT 





EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Plows - Harrows 
Cultivators - Stalk 
y Cutters - Soil Pulverizers 
Pumps - Sprayers 


lass 2/5 eas 
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CO-OP POULTRY SALES 
BEGUN IN ALABAMA 





HE first week of codperative poultry 

marketing in Alabama during the 
1929 season was a great success. Sta- 
tistics compiled in the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation office by J. B. Syl- 
vest and J. D. Moore, marketing  spe- 
cialists of the Extension Service, Auburn, 
show that during the week ending Janu- 
ary 25 farmers and growers sold approx- 
imately 122,431 pounds of poultry and 
received about $24,400 for them. 

Throughout the next four months 
every section of the state will be reached 
by the codperative sales, according to 
the marketing specialists. Two or more 
cars will be loaded each week. County 
agents, district agents, marketing spe- 
Ccialists, county and state farm bureau of- 
ficials, and other agricultural workers in- 
terested in poultry will coéperate in ad- 
vertising the sales. Good prices are be- 
ing paid the growers at the car doors. 

The fowls loaded during the first week 
of the codperative sales came from Cone- 
cuh, Butler, Geneva, Covington, Henry, 
Coffee, Dale, Chambers, Randolph, and 
Clay counties. The fowls were loaded 
as follows: Castleberry and Evergreen, 
18,542 pounds; Greenville and Georgiana, 
Lafayette, Roanoke, Wad- 
ley, and Lineville, 25,000 pounds; Gen- 
eva, Samson, Opp, and Andalusia, 24,000 
pounds; Elba, New Brockton, Enterprise, 
and Ozark, 24,500 pounds; Abbeville, 
Newville, Headland, and Midland City, 
22,000 pounds. All of these points loaded 
more poultry than was expected at first, 
and in most all instances a second car 
was necessary where only one car had 
been planned. 

Last season 43 cars of poultry were 
sold codperatively. It is expected that 
the sales this year will exceed those of 
last year. Marketing specialists have said 
that they expect at least 75 cars, and 
hope the number will be larger than this. 


L. O. BRACKEEN. 


| TO ERADICATE TUBERCU- | 
| LOSIS | 


T THE last meeting of the State 

Board of Agriculture provision was 
made for expansion of tuberculosis erad- 
ication work in livestock in Alabama. 
Recommendations for this and a plan of 
action were presented by Dr. C. A. Cary, 
state veterinarian, Auburn. It provided 
that tuberculosis eradication may be un- 
dertaken in a city, a township, a county, 
or any part of Alabama when the state 
veterinarian issues a quarantine for the 
eradication of this disease. The State 
Department of Agriculture may do the 
work jin codperation with a city, county, 
or the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The work includes cattle, swine, and 
poultry. All reacting animals shall be 
slaughtered, destroyed, or quarantined as 
required by state regulations, and the 
disposal of tubercular animals will be 
under the supervision of state or federal 
inspectors. P. O. DAVIS. 


CALVES GAIN 214 POUNDS | 
PER DAY | 


! 
H. NANCE, New Market, Ala., 
raised some baby beeves on a feed of 
corn, oats, and soybean hay. They ran 
with their dams, which were fed Iiber- 
ally. Cows and calves had access to 
good pasture, shade, and water, and were 
sprayed often to prevent being bothered 
by flies. The last 100 days of the period 
pumpkins were added to the feed—as 
many as the calves would eat. The oldest 
calf at the age of 13 months and 10 days 
weighed 930 pounds, and was sold to the 
Fayetteville, Tenn., stockyards for 12 
cents per pound, bringing $111.60. 
JIM W. MILNER, 
Paitin of-Vocational Agriculture, Mar- 
shall County, Alabama. 

















The Progressive Farmer 


VAN ANTWERP'S 


1929 Seed 


, Catalog and 
\Garden Guide 
\ Wow Ready For 





JUST off the 
press--this handsomely il- 
lustrated, 64 page catalog and 
planting calendar. Tells how to 
grow the garden that you wish for 
-contains actual photographs in 
colors of vegetables and flowers, 
The market farmer and the home 
gardener should have this valu- 
able seed book---most up-to-date in 
the South. Your copy is ready. 

Free. Write for it today. 


Tendergreen 
VAN ANTWERP: DELICIOUS 


po. seal VEGETABLE 
Introduced this season for 
the first time----has finer fla- 
vor---- more nutritious than 
turnip greens, mustard, or 
spinach. Grows in 23 days, 
Farmers make $300 or more 

per acre on Tendergreen, 

Send 10c for packet today 


Send1O 1 Ib, 40c; 1 Ib. 70c. 


. 
For Trial Fresh and Fertile 
PACKET For over 50 years Van Ant+ 
werp’s Tested Seeds have satisfied South- 
ern planters. You get your money’s worth 
from this great seed firm. 


Valuable Premiums 
and Profit-ShKaring Certificates given with 
orders from Van Antwerp’s 
Catalog. Also 4 packets of 
beautiful flower seeds free 
with order of 50c or more. It 
will pay you to buy your 
seeds from Van Antwerp’s, 














320 N CASH 


PRIZES 
VAN ANTWERPS 


SEED STORE 
MOBILE,ALA. 
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Til Kitselman Fence 


now is SUPER-Galvanized with 
99 92-100 per cent pure s DHONE 


Poult and Lawn Fen 8 
Post oats Barb Wire, Pain 

A Factory — fm 
Hour Serv ore for Free Oxtal 


eet Fre 
KITSELMAN N BROTHERS.” Dept. 84 Muncie, Ine 











For Twice the Price 


Mr. A. T. Rogers of Shubuta, Miss., has an se 
Harrow we don’t think you could buy for twice ee 
cost. At least that’s what he wrote us after 
used it for a day. 


And we don’t blame him, for there’s no tillage tool 
that does all the things an Acme does. 


It fits seed beds in % the time and at % the < 
And its the ONLY tool needed between pO 
and seeding. 


It’s fitted with extra sharp sloping coulters that 
penetrate plow depth, 


Then they slice, cut, chop and completely bale 
every lump and clod, every bit of soil. A oth. 
they’re doing that, they turn and level and MADE 
The result is a fine smooth mellow seed bet 
WITH ONE TOOL IN ONE OPERATIO 


Acme Harrows and X.L. Cultivators built for mules 
and tractors—3 to 17% feet wide. 

Acmes carried in stock by Carter Hdw. .. Supply 
Co., and sold by J. D. Parish, Clayton, Ala. 





NASH-ACME HARROW CO., 
Dept. 14P, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Send me your Free Acme catalog. 


‘You Can’t Buy This ACME 
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Just Rub 
lt Away 


Musterole does the 
work, quickly and 

antly. Rub it 
on the throat and 
chest. It tingles and 
penetrates the skin. 
It relieves soreness 
and wards off dan- 
ger. A clean white 
ointment made 
with oil of mustard and other simple in- 


gredients. 


Hacking Cough ? | 


Keep Musterole handy for instant use. 


When suffering from croup, chest cold, 
sore throat, bronchitis, tonsilitis, pains in 
joints, headache, neuralgia, chilblains or 
frost bite, rub on good old Musterole. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


Jars & Tubes 























FB, 
wy sl ° 
Y" DIRECT 36 
from FACTORY to FARM 


Over a million customers save a lot of money 
every ror by sending their orders to Brown 
when they need Farmor Poultry Fence, Gates, 
Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Metal and Roll Roof- 
ing, Paint, Stoves, Heaters, Furnaces, Separa- 
tors, Tires, Baby Chicks, Brooders, etc. 


Send for NEW Bargain CATALOG 
See the low prices my straight line Selling Plan 
makes possible — a saving of about one-third 
usual cost. Gaaity highest—everything guar- 
anteed. I pay all freight charges. Prompt de- 
livery—goods shipped within 24 hours. Write 
for Free Catalog NOW—Jim Brown. 


The BrownF ence & Wire Co.,Dept. 5526, Cleveland, Ohio 


. Bargain SALE) 


SOLID gold effect case guar- 
anteed 25 years. Accuracy 
Susranteed by 100 year old Mil- 
‘ lion Dollar Factory. Richly 
engraved. Locomotive 
7 Mm crown, time-keeper dial. 
eo Wp railroad back. Why pay 
RY. $10 or $15 for your next 
oe hong oa Order now dur- 
argain 
Bale. Only. . $3.87 
and postage. 
Send NO Money. Send 
postal and pay whea 
our watch arrives. 
4 ree Trial. Wear 10 
py’ days at our expense. Mon- 
7 ey back if not delighted 


B48, 
Bradiev Newton,MASS. 




















Soil Washing with 
rk easily, quickly, with horses or 
+ AeSeps your top soil an rtilizer 


@. Try MARTIN 10 days our lak, 


ite 
question about it, an man 
snoycarm $454 weekand un, just 
Ad es our wonderful outfit and 
loring. Never i - 
and Deantiful styles” ow Somes 


Outfit ofierce 
er anished FREE. Write 


S TAILORING CO., Dept. B- 





OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. | 


Leakage of the Heart 


FRIEND of mine was in the hos- 

pital for a long time. He looked 

| well, yet he stayed there month after 
| month. His physician told me that he 
had a slight heart 
leakage. 
A little valve in 
his heart did not 
close tightly when 
the heart contracted, 
letting some of the 
blood gush back. 
Little leaks are 
among the big things 
of earth. The sea 
once made a tiny 
crevice in the dykes of Holland. It was 
just an insignificant hole, but the next 
morning the sea had flooded thousands 
of acres of valuable land. 


19717 


UR personal finances are imperiled 
not by great, but by little spend- 
thrift leaks. 
The penny we throw away represents 
two months’ hard work for a dollar in- 
vested at 6 per cent. Mr. Rockefeller’s 











ane 


J. W. HOLLAND 
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fortune was started with a 10-cent piece. 
Little economies enable men to seize the 
big opportunities when they come. I 
know a man who could easily have owned 
his own home. In 20 years he has paid 
over the tobacco counter the price of an 
ample roof for his family 


Vast buildings are now being erected 
in cities through the tiny profits of little 
10-cent sales. It is well that articles may 
be cheaply bought, but it constitutes a 
temptation to me to buy a host of, things 
I can as well do without. 

Little 10-cent leak holes wash away 
big dollars. 


1779 


HAT we call loss of character is 

often accomplished by a very snfall 
leakage in our thinking and conduct. 
Really, there are no vices so insignificant 
but may grow large enough to give a man 
a knockout wallop. 


Could we write the stories of the trag- 
edies that appear in our papers we would 
trace the stream of conduct back to a 
tiny little leak where goodness first be- 
gan to ebb out. 

A trifle of loose thinking will threaten 
the moral foundations of the best man 
living. Solomon wrote, “Take us _ the 
foxes, the little foxes that destroy the 
vineyards.” Large foxes could be easily 
fenced out. The little cubs could work 
their way through the crevices of the 


wall. 
199 


HE home from which love has gone 





is generally a victim of little heart 
leaks. Human affection will endure ob- 
loquy, disgrace, and poverty. It will fol- 
low its beloved through peril, and even 
unto death. But it dies under the con- 


NITRATE 
and LIME 


Strong fertilizer 
for Vigorous crops 


Calcium Nitrate 


(Nitrate of Lime) 
15% Nitrogen = 18.2% Ammonia 
20% Calcium (56% limestone equivalent) 








Every purchaser of CALCIUM NITRATE has 
been completely satisfied with the crop yields ob- 
tained. Calcium Nitrate scores high in crop produc- 
tion and in dollars and cents return to the growers. 


The cost is LOW 
The quality is HIGH 
—a Saving to you 


The nitrate feeds the crop. The lime is a necessary 
plant food and a soil improver. It leaves your soil 
in better condition every year you use it. 

In addition to the nitrate, there is as much lime 
in 100 pounds of CALCIUM NITRATE as in 56 
pounds of limestone, and you get it at no extra cost, 
and with no extra labor required in applying. 


Order your Calcium Nitrate 
NOW / 


Be good to your crops and soil. Write for Pamphlets 
[ Nos. 11 and 21 for information and prices, or ] 
the name of nearest dealer to 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 


New York Atlanta 
Raleigh Plant City Memphis Shreveport 
(Address nearest office) 


THETIC £) NITROGEN 


Use MORE AITROGE’ tor MORE PROFIT 

















little neglects. 


stant pin-pricking of fault-finding and YOU CAN depend on getting a square deal when you order 





from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 





Our soul’s devotions are under con- 
stant peril from heart leakage. Busy 
with big things, we allow little leaks to 
occur in our ethical and moral practices, 
and soon we have the supreme tragedy 
in the life of any man: A cold heart 
toward God and men. 





| FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 
| As Reported by Our Readers 


Ricssencenes 


SALMS 23:4.—Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art 
with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. 


I, Cor. 13 :13.—Now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three; but the greatest of 


































these is charity. 


Whiee Lisne from KEROSENE—FREE 


For TEN DAYS TRIAL 


Make your home bright and cheerful, saving one-hal il. 
Government and leading University tests prove this A be 
new yy 3 nearly five — as efficient as best round wick 
open-flame lamps. Burns hours one gallon mon 
say oe ois wet esne WON COB MEBAE CURE: 
oO , won't exp . - 
ANTEE . Prove for yourself, without risk, by -—— 


Ten Nights Free Trial 


that Aladdin has no asa white light. If not satisfied, return 
at our expense. $1, given anyone showing us an oil lamp 
equal in every way to this New Instant-Light Aladdin. 
GET YOURS FREE }023722',0% vse" in cach 

locality to whom custom- 
ers can be referred. In that way you may get your own with- 
out cost. Be the fortunate one to write first for io DAY FREE 
TRIAL OFFER and learn how to get one FREE. 


MANTLE LAMP co.. 317 Aladdin Bide. Chicago. 





ORS f 3 
TWICE: THE LIGHT. 
ON HALF-THE O/C 


LIGHT INSTANTLY 






Agents Wanted Famers omirengen there 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbour 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease through your entire 
flock: and cause the loss of half or 
two-thirds your hatch before you are 
aware. Don’t wait until you lose half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember that in 
every hatch there is the danger of 
some infected chicks—danger of diar- 
rhea in some form and other loose 
bowel and intestinal troubles. Don’t let 
a few chicks infect your entire flock. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. These letters prove it: 





Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 

Dear Sir: “I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about discour- 
aged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 90, Water- 
loo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets for 
use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after using the 
Tablets and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this Company thoroughly re- 
liable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”"—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. . 





Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.” 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entire- 
ly at our risk—postage prepaid—so 
you can see for yourself what a won- 
der-working remedy it is when used 
in the drinking water for baby chicks. 
So you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will reduce your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 
ef Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box) give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used! The Pioneer 
* National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 90, 


Waterloo, Iowa 





d Money 


and stamps 
WANTED 


post j JOURSELF! Ie Daye! 1 
Martin, Virginia, 


$200 for a st single < copper cent. 


oe. $2, ~” 
for one er dollar. G. 
Adams $740 for a few old Sohn. 
I,want all kinds of old coins, med- 
als, bills and ori I pay big 
cash prem oume 


Send 4c for Large Illustrated Coin 
Folder. It may 2 aon profit 
to you. Write today 


Numismatic COMPANY a TEXAS 
e FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








(Continued from page 8) 


cotton speculators who snapped up the 
cotton as soon as it was ginned. Some- 
times his dad would drive a good bar- 
gain, and then there was rejoicing in 
Hinson Manor—the high-flown title that 
had been given his home by his grand- 
father in the halcyon days before the 
Civil War, when there had been 7,000 
acres instead of the 700 debt-ridden acres 
now belonging to John. 


“Mark my words, son,” his father had 
said to him at various times as they 
rode home from town. “I may not live 
to see it; but there’ll come a time when 
the farmer will not be at the mercy of 
these speculators. I know we are to 
blame for part of this; but why should 
we, who make the crops, fight the battle 
against the weather, weeds, -and blight 
and bugs, be forced to give our crop 
away and sink deeper in debt, while the 
gamblers live off the fat of the land?” 
John had said nothing. It was too much 
for his childish mind to grasp; but as he 
looked at his father fighting a losing 
battle each year, abitterness against such 
practices had been born within him and 
he swore that he would devote 
his life to making things better 
—if such a thing were possi- 
ble. 

Knowing of the struggle that 
his father and mother were 
making to send him to the state 
agricultural college, John had 
completed his course with high 
honors. Then had come the 
World War. His mother had 
died during his junior year; so 
there was no one left but his 
father; and the old man urged 
his son to volunteer. 








in’ to make ’em work too hard. 

“By the way! The only man I could 
get next to down there was a Mr. Hin- 
son. Was that your father?” 

“Yes,” said John briefly. ‘“He’s dead, 
you know—while I was in France.” 


“I remember—I know it hurts. My 
dad died just a year ago. Best friend I 
ever had,” said the county agent soberly. 


“I just naturally like this bird,” 
thought Hinson, as he climbed up the 
worn steps of the courthouse with the 
agent. “Heard a lot about county 
agents when I was in college ; but never 
knew -just what they do.” 

At the same instant Bill Clements 
was wondering if he had made a good 
impression on his new-found friend. 
“Give me a few live wires down in Gray- 
ville and I’d turn things upside down.” 

Clements pushed open the door that 
led to his office and motioned to John 
to step inside. 

“Sit down—here’s a chair.” Clements 
scooped up an armful of farm papers 
and placed them on a table. He sat 
down in a battered chair behind his desk. 





The Progressive Farmep 


That Fool, John Hinson 


started it’s sometimes hard for me to 
stop.” 
“I was just thinking I might buy a 


good Jersey bull to breed to my grades” 
said Hinson, “but I’m afraid of ticks 


killing him. Do you know where I ¢ap 
get one that’s immune? Then I might 
buy a few good cows—but the ticks 
might 





“That’s just it,” broke in Clements, 
“‘ticks might!’ Every time I try to 
talk dairying, I run up against the tick, 
and when I do I run up against lots of 
politicians that have the dipping vats in 
charge. We've got rid of ’em pretty 
well in this section; it’s Grayville com- 
munity that keeps us under federal quar- 
antine. We built three vats down there 
and they were dynamited the second time 
we used ’em. I got the goods on some 
of your neighbors, boy; but the local 
judges and the sheriff told me to keep 
hands off. 

“All I want is some local support down 
there—and you are hereby nominated as 
it. Just to show you I’m a good sport, 
I’m going to write the dairy specialist at 
the college to let me bring in one of their 
herd bulls they’ve been sending 
around free of charge to these 
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bull associations. Then, I think 
I can talk the county commis- 
sioners into building a vat on 
your place—get some federal 
aid, too. Your place is right 
next to Pop Anders, ain't it?” 

Hinson nodded. He was too 
surprised to speak. In all his 
life he had never run into a 
man who could make such quick 
decisions—and offer so much 








". TIME. | ELBERT HUBBARD 


free help. 
“Mr. Clements,” he began, 








“you don’t know how much 





“There’s been a- Hinson in 
every war that our country has 
waged—go and do your bit.” 

He had done more than his bit—a 
shattered leg that was even now paining 
him a little, had been his lot; but at 
home in his trunk were the Croix de 
Guerre and the D. S. C., given him by 
representatives of two grateful nations. 
Two years of hell—and now he was 
back home! Another fight must begin— 
the fight for existence. 

“Good morning, I thought I knew 
every man in Woodruff County; but 
you’re one I’ve never met.” 

At the sound of the kindly voice, 
John collected his wandering wits, smiled 
at his day-dreaming attitude, and faced 
the speaker. He saw a bronzed face 
shaded by a wide-brimmed Stetson hat; 
blue-grey eyes that seemed to bore 
through him; a wide, firm mouth, backed 
up by a square-cut chin. The man was 
dressed in a brown woolen shirt that 
was open at the neck and gave one a 
glimpse of the broad deep chest that 
marks the athlete; he wore a pair of 
khaki trousers, army style, worn leather 
puttees, and army shoes. 

Unconsciously, John smiled and stuck 
out his hand— “I’m John Hinson from 
down Grayville way, just back from the 
A. E. F. You look like an ex-soldier your- 
self; we’re dressed pretty much alike.” 
Hinson glanced down at his clothes. 

“My name’s Bill Clements—county 
agent.” Firm fingers grasped Hinson’s. 
“No, I’m not an ex-soldier. ’Twastn’t 
my fault though. I’m forty, to begin 
with, and the doctors discovered I have 
flat feet.” He threw back his head and 
laughed. “Imagine that! I’ve walked 
thirty miles a day—the very worst kind 
of walking, too. And they wouldn't let 
me go because my feet might give out! 
That was that, so I busied myself around 
here trying to keep the grub a-going 
over to you boys. 

“Come on up to the office,” Clements 
started toward the ancient brick court- 
house. “Like to talk with a fellow from 
Grayville, now and then—one like you any- 
way. Most of those folks seem to think 
I'm a government spy or something try- 





“Now that you’re back home, what 
are you planning to do?” asked Bill. 
“Going to try farming?” 

Hinson laughed. “Try is right! I’m 
an ag. graduate and was brought up on 
a farm; but right now I don’t know just 
which way to turn. I was just thinking 
of going over to see Mr. Hammill of the 
First National Bank. He used to be a 
friend of dad’s, judging from the amount 
of our paper he carried.” 

“You didn’t know it, but I’m the guy 
you wanted to see.” Clements laughed 
and tapped his chest. “When it comes 
to offering plans on how to make money 
farming—I’m the boy. You say you're 
an ag. man? What year?” 

“They gave me my ‘dip’ at A. and M. 
in April of ’17 so I could declare war 
on the 6th—same day as Woodrow Wil- 
son. I don’t even remember what it 
looks like.” 

“T’m an A. and M. man myself—fin- 
ished in ’13, and been county agenting 
over three states ever since. I’ve been 
in some hard counties and parishes but 
this Woodruff is divided right half in 
two. I can do good work in the north- 
ern part but down in your section—man, 
man! That’s why I’m goin’ to half-way 
adopt you. What’s on your mind?” He 
grinned in an engaging way that pleased 
Hinson. 

“To tell you the truth,” began Hinson, 
“T’ve been thinking I might start a little 
dairy—ship cream—along with my other 
farm work. I’ve seen some of those 
Wisconsin creameries and it just kinda 
made me think there’s a future right 
here in our state. Cotton’s a good price 
right. now; but our land won’t grow 
cotton any more—always dies in June 
and July, just when it ought to be fruit- 
ing.” 

“T’ve told *’em over and over they 
ought to plant wilt-resistant cotton, use 
commercial fertilizer, and poison for the 
weevil with calcium arsenate,” said the 
agent curtly. “Old Pop Anders is the 
only man that’d listen to me. He’s 
makin’ money, too. Excuse me—I didn’t 
mean to interrupt you. When J get 








I thank you. Half an hour 
ago you'd never seen me—now you 
are offering me the free use of a regis- 
tered Jersey bull from the college farm. 
How can you do it? As for ticks—well, 
I had enough cooties in France to know 
how a poor cow must feel when she’s 
full of ’em, let alone the tick fever they 
give her.” 

“Don’t get chesty, young man—and by 
the way, call me Bill—not Mr. Clements 
—I made that same offer a year ago to 
those folks down there when we built 
those vats. They laughed at me and 
blew up the vats. I just see in you 4 
chance to get those folks to making 
money in spite of themselves. You'll be 
a kind of an object snemm, so to speak.” 

“Have it your way,” said Hinson smil- 
ing; “but I insist that you have sav 
me about $250 already. At that rate, ! 
might buy some good cows this year 
if I can find some that are immune.” 

“No reason why you shouldn't,” said 
Clements. “Furthermore, if you haven't 
got enough cash, we’ve got a Farm Bu 
reau Credit Corporation that will lend 
you the money and take a mortgage 
your stock. Interest at 6 per cent 
pay on the principal when you get it 
Then we’ve got a market for you. 
here.” Clements walked to the window. 

“See that new brick building down the 
street? That’s our codperative creamery; 
been running for nearly two years n0W 
and paying big dividends—back to the 
farmers. 

“Boy, you’ve got next to one of my pet 
projects—dairying. That's why I'm # 
anxious to see you through. 

“Well, the next thing for us to do is 
map out a balanced system of cro 
for the year. Don’t worry about Wi 
and the dipping vat. You'll get that. : 
must plan feed for the eight cows 
are going to add to your herd of 
many, did you say?” 

“About 20 that would be fit t : 
with,” answered Hinson weakly. * 
didn’t remember saying he was — 
buy eight cows! BS 
(Continued next week) 
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February 16, 1929 
THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


Dig POTATOES 
not DIRT 


For all around fast work this 
has no eaual. Lifts a 
whole hill of potatoes or other 
root crops at one pull—and 
leaves the dirt behind. Bent 
head, oval tines made of fin- 
est hoe steel and oil tem- 
pered. Fastened to a select- 
ed ash handle so it won’t 
come loose. 
The brand True Temper is 
burned in the handle to 
mark each hook as the 
best tool of its kind that 
can be made. 


The American Fork / 
& Hoe Company Qe 
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General Offices: ~ 

1916 Keith Bids. yj 

Cleveland, io 1 
Makers of Farm and Gar- Cy 
den Tools for Over One AY 
Hundred Years. 


7 Branded on 
the handle of 


SS every genuine 
Q TRUE 
TEMPER 
too 


y 
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USERS’ CATALOG 
Free on request. De- 

_ Seribes over 400 choice 
tools for every farm 
task. 





if your deal- 
er has not yet 


$1.40 and we 
will ship you 
direct, post- 
paid. 














Be Kind to 
Your Mules 


You wouldn’t ask them to drag 40 or 50 pounds 
of rocks around for hours just for the fun of 
seeing them work. 

Then why ask them to pull a disk harrow 
that has a draft of 40 or 50 pounds more than 
necessary. 

Treat them right! Get them a Clark “Cut- 
away” Single Action Harrow. It has the 
lightest draft of any harrow on the market, 
40 to 50 pounds lighter. We say so and hun- 
dreds of farmers will back us up. We know 
that because they’ve told us so. 

At least, investigate! Clip coupon for the 
complete Clark “Cutaway” Catalog of tillage 
implements. It’s FREE. We’ll also send you 
tree “The Soil and Its Tillage,” a book worth 
having, 





Single Action Harrow fitted 
with: cutout or solid disks 
of cutlery steel, heat treated 
and forged sharp for better 
work and longer wear. Re- 


versible gangs. Light draft. 


Disks carry weig ' 
heads bm See ee ey, machine. Made with extension 
Care ae: You don’t need a stalk cutter if you own a 
cotton ot utaway® disk harrow. It chops up corn and 
> aad emt while it's disking the ground. Does both 
away” Te nly at the same time. A Clark ‘‘Cut- 
tine oy harrow saves the price of a stalk cutter, 
Mull nc tbor- It soon pays for itself. 
= Its Tillage” roe queiag Gat Seek, “The Oot 
The Cutaway Harro 
¥ w Company, 
Pea ain St. Higganum, Conn. 
‘a ps c y at oa 

Soil and Its Tillage. a ae a ae 


Name 


Clark “Cutaway” Dj : 
- ay” Disk Harrows Sold and Dis- 
yt ara by Dinkins-Davidson Waedoess o. 
an Carter Hardware & Supply Co., 
ee are Rehestoon © Zane. Fayette, Ala., 
- s y, Dothan, and S$ 
White, Headland, Ala., and Good ,~ B 














‘MANAGEMENT OF BIRDS IN | 
GEORGIA LAYING CONTEST 


PROGRAM for the management 
of the flock as carried out at the 
contest is one that can well be adopted 
by commercial poultrymen and farmers 
with farm flocks of 100 birds or more. 





| While the program might seem long to 


some, the eliminating of trapping will cut 
the program down considerably. 

The day’s work starts at 7 o’clock, Eastern 
time. At this time all houses are unlocked 
and germinated oats are fed at the rate of 
2 pounds to each 100 birds. Early layers are 
trapped on this round. 

Seven-thirty starts the second round. Fresh 
water is given the birds at this time. Pans 
holding about two gallons of water are used 
in each house. (There are 52 houses with two 
pens of 13 birds each.) The pans are rinsed 
with the hand, thus helping to keep the pans 
from becoming slimy. An extra man cleans 
the dropping boards. Poultry manure is used 
to help grow green crops. On account of in- 
ternal parasites the droppings are not used 
in the poultry runs. 

At 8 o’clock the previous day’s eggs are 
candled, graded, and packed. Only clean eggs 
are marketed. Dirty eggs are cleaned with 
water or vinegar. 

The heavy trapping comes at 8:30. At hour 
intervals until noon a round of all the houses 
is made. The bulk of the hens are trapped 
before noon, as a smaller percentage lay in 
the afternoon, 

Starting at 1 o’clock another trapping is 
made. The hens are becoming very busy and 
singing at this time as they know a feeding 
of wet, crumbly mash moistened with milk 
will soon be fed. This mash is fed at 1:30 in 
a trough. Around 3 pounds of dry mash per 
100 birds is fed. 

Fresh water is given the birds at 2:30, At 
the same time any birds that have laid are 
trapped. 

The hens are trapped at 3:30 and an hour 
later the eggs are collected. At 5 o'clock it 
is time to feed grain. In the fall and winter 
months the grain is divided into two feed- 
ings, morning and night. Spring and summer 
months grain is fed in the afternoon. About 
a gallon of grain to 100 birds is fed at night 
and half this amount is thrown in the litter 
in the morning or late at night, so the birds 
can have the grain when they come off the 
roosts the next morning. With the feeding of 
grain the houses are locked. 

The birds are permitted the range of the 
yards in the fall and winter about an hour 
each afternoon on clear_days. In the spring 
and summer the small doors are opened, thus 
allowing the birds to range in the yards all 
day. 

GREEN FEED 

Tender, succulent green feed is what the 
birds want and we try to please them. Oats 
and wheat are sowed in the runs for fall and 
winter grazing, while cowpeas, corn, and cat- 
tail millet are sowed for spring and summer. 
Dwarf Essex rape is sowed for fall, winter, 
and early spring feeding. It is sowed in rows 
and is cut and fed the hens in the houses. 
Cat-tail millet, New Zealand spinach, cab- 
bages, and collards are used the same way 
as rape for summer green feeds. 





| VOICE OF THE FARM | 


Examine the Fertilizer Distributor 
Before Buying 


AST spring the writer had occasion 
to buy a fertilizer distributor and, 
being in a hurry, did not examine it care- 
fully before buying. Soon after, while 
using the distributor on a windy day, he 
discovered to his sorrow that the spout 
that runs the fertilizer into the ground 
was entirely too short, so much so that 
at times the wind would blow a large 
part of the fertilizer away. He got a tin 
can‘ and wired it to the bottom of the 
spout to keep from losing his fertilizer. 
Recently he took the matter up with 
the manufacturers of the distributor, tell- 
ing them of his experience and asking 
that they make the spout at least 4 or 5 
inches longer and send him one instead 
of the one on his distributor. 

Their reply was that they could not 
make the spout longer without changing 
their pattern, and therefore they could 
not send him one instead of the one on 
his distributor. 

Take this suggestion: See that the 
spout on the fertilizer distributor comes 
to within 5 or 6 inches of the bottom of 
the plow foot, or else you may have to 








throughout the South. 


use a tin can. E. N. ESLINGER. 
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ud ts slippery-play safe: 


It doesn’t pay to wallow all over muddy roads— 
taking chances every minute with a skid in the 
ditch. Or a turned over car. . 
mud is treacherous. 
Play safe! Keep your WEED Chains handy in 
your car, ready to put on when you meet a 
muddy stretch. It takes but a minute to slip 
them off when you get on the dry concrete. 
Genuine WEED Tire Chains have red connecting 
hooks. The name ‘‘WEED”’ is stamped on every 
cross chain hook. Insist on genuine WEED Chains. 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. S. A. 
World’s largest manufacturers of Chains for all purposes 


Use WEED CHAINS 


Best by test for over 25 years 
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Will it 
land on 
your farm? 


Doing any building this spring? If 
you are, then try for the big cash 
prize in the $3,075 Lehigh Farm 
Building Contest. Not only is there 
a $1,500 grand prize — but 242 
others, too—each one looking for 
a landing place. And it might just 
as well be your farm as anywhere. 

Ask your Lehigh dealer for all 






details and official entry blank— 
or write the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, Allentown, Pa., 
or Chicago, Ill. 


LEHIGH 


_CEMENT 
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CORN 


COTTON 





“Tre larage Seed Corn, Clarage proderet 


samples C 
wui's highest yields, Write Dunlap & So 


liamsport, Ohio, - - 

e Red Cob, the best all-around corn in exist- 

ey bushel $1.50; bushel $2.75. Circular. Clov- 
ra Stock & Seed Farm, Bath Springs, Tenn. 


Seed Corn, a firmer weevil resistant selec- 

Noes osby Prolific; field selected and typed for 18 

tion $3 per bushel, $1.75 per half bushel; no pecks. 
Fob. Vincent, Ala. Wade's Seed Farm. 


Neal’s Paymaster seed corn, field selected 

Resisteree a stalks only. We made a yield of 100 

shels to acre. Price $4 bushel; % bushel $2.90. 

mrexas Ribbon Cane seed, -8c pound. Boyd Bros. & 

Ross, Lynnville, ae se 

arlboro Prolific seed corn, grown from 20 

_ Beatt's, Marlboro, the big eared variety. Carefully 

jon ted. Bushel $2.75; half bushel $1.50; peck $1. 

Wannamaker- -Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed from spe- 
pate 











ches, $1.25 f.0.b, Z. L. Scott, Concord, 





celal 
Georgia 
juced.—Early White Dent, Yellow Dent, 
Rood Corn een $2 bushel; 60c 


nty White or Silvermine, 
peck Restines Prolific, Mosbys Prolific or Tennessee 
Write for wholesale prices on 











2.25 bushel. 
——_ oe Sudan Grass, Cotton Seed, Geo. 
Callen, Selma, Ala. 
iw ene 
COTTON 

Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 
catur, Ala. 

Cotton seed catalog is free. Address Crook Bros., 
Luray, Tenn. 





“Fialf and Half, year from originator. 
man, Somerville, Tenn. 





T. A. Moor- 


Cook 307-6 Wilt Resistant cotton seed, $1.75 per 
bushel, Also bred for root knot resistance on land 
heavily infested with both diseases to keep up resist - 
ance. We sell only seed grown on our farm. Refer- 
ence: county agent. Ballard Brothers, Troy, Ala. 


LOY E, RAST, PLANT BREEDER 
ACALA 37; ROWDEN 40; DELFOS Az Cs 


All on different plantations with separate gins. High 
germination seed in new 100-lb. bags. Supply lim- 
ited. Write for prices. Box 58, Newport, Ark. 


Harper’s New 100 cotton is offered this season for 
the first time. State certified; guaranteed 99% pure; 
certificate of pedigree given with each order. It’s an 
improved Triumph strain. Big bolls, early maturity. 
40% lint, 1 1-16 inch; strong staple, storm proof, easy 
to pick. Price $2.75 per bushel, Texas freight allowed. 
Order now, direct from originator and breeder. Robert 
M. Harper, Martindale, Texas. 


Cook—Improved early big boll fine lock cotton, Regis- 
ter No. 588. Stands at or near the top at all experiment 
stations. Sixteen years careful seed selection. Sell only 
the seed I grow. The best is always the cheapest. Cull- 
ed by Ryland air blast culler, price $2 a bushel f.o.b. 
Auburn, Ala. Cash with order. 2% bu. bags. Robert 
E. Hudson, Auburn, Ala. Rt. 1, Box 47, Auburn, Ala. 
(Pool your cotton). 


Cotton Seed for Planting in 1929.—Write now for full 
information and prices on Cleveland Big Boll, Mixson’s 
Big Boll, Simpkins Big Boll, Faultless Bred King, 
Half and Half and many others. Our North Carolina 
grown stocks are early maturing productive types of 
these varieties. Due to excessive rain damage in many 
parts of the Cotton Belt the — to seed will be 
greater than the supply. Order now. W. H. 
Mixson Seed Company, Charleston, 3. "eC. Cotton Seed 
Department. 

















~Jonn A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotton, Henderson, Tenn. 

Cook 10-10 and Cook 588 cotton seed, $1.25 per 
bushel. Wintergreen Gardens, Marion, Ala. 


pure re-improved Half and Half cotton seed. Early, 
prolific, Decatur Coal_ & Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ala. 
“Half and Half, 47% to 51%, 1928. White Leghorn 
eggs, $1.25. Pheasant eggs in season. FE. R. Meadows, 
Luray, Tenn. 


1,000 bushels of recleaned Cook 10-10 cotton seed: 
97% germination; $1.50 per bushel. Leslie King, 


Leighton, Ala. 
Half and Half cotton seed; 























been run one and_two 





years. 48% lint. Cheap. Write A. M. Jones, Lex- 
ington, Tenn. 

2,000 bushels carefully ginned Half and Half: $6, 
100 pounds. Paid Summerour $16. Dr. Young, Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 

Half and Half cotton seed; 
early picking; $3.75 hundred. 
Lexington, Tenn. 

For best results plant pedigreed Mexican Big Boll 
cotton seed. Direct from breeder. B. F. Shelton & 
Sons, Speed, N. : 

King’s Improved Cotton Seed.—Earliest and most 
prolific. For prices and information write Jno. W. 
King, Louisburg, 


1,000 bushels Cook’s 10-10 cotton seed, guaranteed 
pure, carefully ginned and recleaned, $1.25 per bushel 
H, A. Rand, Leighton, Ala. 

Pedigreed Mexican Big Boll cotton seed, direct from 
breeder, $1.50 up to 50 bushels; $1.25 over 50. B. F. 
Shelton & Sons, Speed, N. C. 





heavy producer; from 
Lexington Hay Co., 














ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 16 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 


BABY CHICKS 


(217A) 33 
CORNISH 





Baby chicks every Wednesday. Nothing but highest 
quality, Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, Wyandottes. List 
free. Elbert Community Hatchery, Elberton, Ga. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 











Alabama certified baby chicks; Tancred strain. Males 
from 226-250 egg dams. $14 per 100, delivered, Ala- 
bama certified hatchery. Write Wind Hill Farm, 
Crichton, n, Ala. 


RAMSEY’S (ATMORE, ALA.) HEAVY 
BREEDS. State accredited. No white diar- 
rhea. Reds, Rocks, White Wyandottes, $15 
per hundred. Third year. Better than ever. 
Order now. H. L. RAMSEY, Atmore, Ala. 


Anconas: $3.75, 25; $7.25, 50; $14, 100; $65, 500. 
Reds, Rocks: $4, 25; $7. 7h, 50; $15, 100; postpaid. 
100% _ delivery. Free circular. Blair Egg Farm, 
Wiggins, Miss. 

State accredited chicks’ from trapnested, pedigreed 
stock, $12 per 100 up, delivered. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Catalog free. Write McKenzie Poultry Asso- 
ciation, Box P. McKenzie, Ala. 


CHICKS—BEST SELECTED MISSOURI 

Accredited White and Barred Rocks, Buff 

Orp., Reds, Silver and White Wyandottes, 

100 for $12; heavy assorted $10.50. Alive de- 

livery. MARIES VALLEY FARMS, P. O. 

Box B, Westphalia, Mo. 

No chilling, shipped in brooder boxes. Barred Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, English Leghorns: 100, $12; heavy 
mixed $10; prepaid, live delivery. Ozark Farms, 
Westphalia, Mo. 

Guaranteed-to-live chicks from 200-318 egg pedi- 
reed stock. Guarantee protects you against loss first 

days. 12 varieties. 8c up. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, Box 625, Clinton, Mo. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
From vigorous. heavy-layine stock. Live 
delivery guarantee Postage prepaid. 
CORDELE HATCHE RY. 
Cordele. Ga. 


Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only Sc up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


Baby chicks from vigorous, open range, select flocks. 
Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds; prepaid: 25, 
$3.50; 50, $7; 100, $13. Write for special prices on 
Leghorns. Florence Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 
































GRASS 


New Carpet Grass seed, twenty pounds or more, 10c 
pound; cash. T. L. Barnett, Zachary, La. 


KUDZU 

Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 

richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 
Hampton, Ga. 

Kudzu Seed.—Limited quantity. 


for acre. Full directions. Eugene Ashcraft, 
North Carolina. 














Pound sufficient 
Monroe, 


NOW ACCEPTING ORDERS FOR 
BABY CHICKS 
delivery for February, March and April chicks 
from our “Super-Winter-Lay Strain of White 
Leghorns. Our entire flock have been in 00% 
production all winter. If you want winter lay- 
ing pullets get chicks from hens that lay in 
the winter. 
This is our eighth year. 
KINGS POULTRY FARM, 
Anniston, Alabama. 





LESPEDEZA 


New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $5 bushel. Jno. 
W. Wilson, Dyer, Tenn, 








Eleven to twelve 


For Sale.—Pure Cook’s 10-10. 
Price $1.25. 


hundred pounds seed cotton per bale. 
George W. Thomas, Marion, Ala. 


King’s genuine seed direct from Hickey Grove Farm, 
Recleaned, $4.50 per 100 pound bag. Supply limited. 
King Bro Brothers, Rt. 3, Louisburg, N. C. 


“Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales acre cot cotton; heavy lint- 
er; cheap seed prices next 30 days. Write for facts 
and proof. Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


Half and Half cotton seed. High germination; high 
per cent lint. Leaflet giving price and description gn 
request. W. H. Montgomery, Lexington, Tenn. 


Manley’s Cotton.—Early, prolific, big bolled; 3 bales 
Der acre; 45% lint, staple 1% Get proofs from your 
state and free seed offer. Box 197, Carnesville, Ga. 


Superior Carolina Foster cotton seed, grown in north- 
ern edge of belt. No rains to damage. Single bushel 
$1.50; larger lots less. Tom Gulley, Youngsville, N. C. 

















HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 

known. Address 


___ CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 


Lespedeza seed for gale, Write for prices. J. H. 


Webb, Calhoun City, 


Lespedeza and Carpet Grass.—Several hundred bush- 
els choice seeds cheap. Mrs. C. L. Thielman, 615 
Florida St., Baton Rouge, La, 


PEANUTS 


Small or Improved Spanish, North Carolina Runner 
Peanuts. Write for price list. Murphy & Palmer, 
Sandersville, Ga. 

For seed; Runner Peanuts, not recleaned but select- 
ed, 5 cents per pound, cash with order. Branford Gro. 
Co., Branford, a 


Peanuts.—Reclea ; good for seed or roasting. Small 
White Spanish, _ per hundred pounds; Alabama 
Runner, $5 per hundred pounds. Arnold & Strick- 
land, Clio, Ala. 


Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roast- 
ing. Alabama or North Carolina Runner variety, 100 
pound bag, $4.75. Small White Spanish, $5.75. Cash 
with order. Goff Mercantile Company, Enterprise, Ala, 

Small White Spanish Peanuts, 5%c pound. ~ Large 
Improved White Spanish, c. Runner or Hog Pea- 

ound, Genuine Cook’s Wilt Resistant cot- 





























nuts, 4%c p 

ton seed, fige pound. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 
PEAS 

Wanted—Cowpeas. Immediate shipment. FP. 8. 

Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 





Brabhams, $4_ per bushel: Irons $3.90; mixed $3.75; 
f.o.b Renfroe, Ga, Davis Bros. 








mpriedmont Cleveland.—Record 30 bales on 10 acres; 
0 bales on 600 acres in 1927. Big boll, 45 per cent 
Gi Write for reduced prices and free bushel offer. 
ile, — of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniels- 








Coker strain Lightning Express, selected, recleaned. 
Staple 1%-1%; wilt gesistant, early, heavy fruiter, 
Coffee $5.50 for to pound bag. Segrest Farms, 

prings, Ala. 


Cook’s Selected Wilt Resistant.—Good size bolls, 
hong picked, % to inch staple. Large yields. $4.5 
Ce 00 pounds. Cash with order. Goff _ mK 

Enterprise, Ala. 


Cvok 307-6 Wilt-resistant. Well ada 

pted to wilt- 
ne Mostly 5-lock bolls; medium early; 
Originator, Auburn, ey experiments. E. F. Cauthen, 


net tion Seed. —Addison’s Early Prolific. Prize win- 
extra erly: specisres _< ar a all 2 inch Pee: 

; digreed se et planting see rom 
critnator P, Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 


Ban —s is the originator and breeder of 
quarters.” er-Cleveland cotton seed. Buy from head- 
Cleveland Tite or wire for quotations. i ar 
——and Seed | Farms, Box 147, St. Matthews, S. 














“Our pi 
Wanna 





WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 
“Big Giant Melon seed, $1.50 per pound, here. One 
car per acre, W. H. McIntosh, Chipley, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 93% pure, $10 bushel; Sweet 
Clover, 95% pure, $4.50. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo, Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

Red Clover, $13; Alfalfa, $9; Alsike Clover, $15; 
White Sweet Clover, $3.75; Timothy, $3.50; mixed 
Alsike and Timothy, $5; mixed Red Clover and Timo- 
thy, $5. Bags free. Samples and price list free upon 
request. Standard Seed Co., 9 East Fifth Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Miscellaneous Seeds, 5 pound lots or more, per pound: 
Peanuts, Runners 5c; Spanish 6c. Popcorn, Golden an: 
“White ,12c. Corn: White Dent, Golden Dent, Mosby's 
and Hastings Prolific, 6c. Cane: Texas Ribbon Syr- 
up Cane, 12c; Ear Amber Sorghum, 7c. Millet: 
Cattail and Golden, 12c. Rape, Dwarf Essex, 12c. 
Beans, Early Speckled Velvet, 3c. Grasses: Bermuda, 
30c; Carpet, 20c, Cotton, Cook’s Wilt Resistent, 5c. 
Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 














Alabama Accredited Chicks.—Every chick from blood 
tested and certified hens. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and 


Giants. Special on large orders. Buy Southern chicks, 
Request prices. Madison County Hatchery, Huntsville, 
Alabama. 


Buy Miller’s Hea Health “Certified Missouri Accredited 
Baby Chicks. 18 Leading Varieties. 25,000 weekly after 
December lst. Shipped prepaid. 100% delivery. Use- 
ful catalog in colors, free. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 
12, Lancaster, Mo. 


MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD— 
BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER 


Our quality, bey a4 gg are right. 
Barred Rocks or S. Reds, $11 per hun- 
dred; $55 for ‘00; die; per thousand. White 
Rocks, White Orpingtons, Buff Orping- 
tons and Rose Comb Reds, $12 per hundred; 
. for five hundred; $120 per thousand. 
hite Leghorns or Brown Le horns, $10 
hundred; $50 for five hundre $100 per 
thousand, Assorted: $8 per hundred: $40 
per five hundred; $75 per thousand. Write 
for our free catalog and instructive poul- 
try book today. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 

Box I, 


LaPlata, Mo. 
$12.00 Chicks.—From pedigreed males, 








Tancred or 
Ferris White Leghorns, Sheppard Anconas, $12 for 100. 
Barred Rocks, Thompson or Parks strain, $14. Light 
Brahmas, $16. Catalogue. Blue Ribbon Farms, Green- 
back, Tenn. 

Here are our rates for Custom Hatching: 50 eggs $2 
100 eggs $3.50; one tray, 156 eggs, $4.70; five or more 
trays, $4.50 per tray. Beats buying chicks. Easy to 
ship eggs and we deliver chicks. Write The Southland 
Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala 








FOR BEST QUALITY 
WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS 


Get our prices. Chicks from selected two 
and three year old hens mated to individu- 
ally pedigreed males. Chicks from blood 
tested, state inspected breeders. Every 
chick we sell is produced on our own mod- 
ern breeding plant. Write for prices and 
hatching dates at once, stating quantity 
desired. 


LONE OAK LEGHORN FARM 
Eufaula, Alabama 


Purebred Dark Cornish eggs, $2.50 setting; prepaid. 
Circulars. BR. B. luff, Bowdon, Ga. — 


LEGHORNS 


High grade Tancred White Leghorn eggs from year- 
ling hens, $5 per hundred in case lots, Chicks, Bach- 
man Poultry Farm, Bluff City, Tenn. 








White Leghorn cocks from 
trapnested, three dollars each, f.o0.b. 


For Sale.—Holly wood 
300 egg dams, 











Selma, Ala. Mrs. J. B. Ejiland, Sprott, Ala. 

Pure Tancred White Leghorn baby chicks; males 
heading matings from official contest hens, 221 to 274 
eggs; $25 per hundred. M. W. Kantalla, Elberton, Ga. 

ORPINGTONS 


~ Buff Orpington eggs from mated “pens, — $2 setting. 
8S. S. Forrester, Cowarts, Ala. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Two White Plymouth cockerels $3; eggs $1.25. 
George Osborn, Hackleburg, Ala. 











Park's purebred Barred Rocks, $2 setting; two for 
$3.50; postpaid. Lizzie Campbell, Meridianville, Ala. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Owens Farm Reds.—Fifteen eggs $1.50. 
Paris, Tenn. 


Fine Rhode Island Red eggs, $2 setting. 
Rogers, DeKalb, Miss. 


Single Comb Reds.—Hatching eggs from state ac- 
credited and blood tested farm flock, headed by vicor- 
ous select cockerels from F. B. Reeder’s Auburn Con- 
test winning pen; $1.50 per fifteen, prepaid. L. J. 
Bernauer, Rt. Be Florence, Ala. 


Roberts’ Single Comb Reds,—Our pullet No. 36 in 
Alabama Contest, 1927-28, produced 292 eges in 51 
weeks, finishing 2nd high hen in heavy breeds. Eres 
from speci ial matings headed by pedigree hatche:! males: 
$3.50, 15; $8.50, 50: $16.50, 100; delivered. Getietae- 
tory hatch guaranteed, Beautiful type and color. Joe R 
Roberts, Collinsville, Ala. 


WYANDOTTES 


Jersild’s Invincible strain White Wyandottes; bred 
for eggs, meat and beauty 23 years, Breeders, baby 
chicks and hatching eggs. Catalog free. Peter N. 
Jersild, Foley, Ala. 








Bunk Wood, 





8S. R. 

















TURKEYS 
Bourbon turkeys, $8. Lizzie Love, Rt. 4, Hunstville, 
Alabama. 


Extra fine Bronze toms, $10, $12. 
ington, Ala. 


Choice Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sale. 
Farms, Eidson, Tenn. 


130 prize Goldbank Bronze turkeys, 
Routt’s Turkey Farm, Sonora, Ky. 


Bigger and | better “Bourbons. Toms $10. Fgus in 
spring, 10 for $5. J. W. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 


M:mmoth Bronze curieys; beautiful markings. Toms 
$8; hens $6. Mrs. R. Rowland, Rt. 1, Gretna, Va. 


Sourbon Red Former, -Toms $10; hens $6. Ploce 
o— for eggs now. Mrs. G. B, Skinner, Demopolis, 
abama, 


Giant Bronze, 
South. High class breeders. 
Orange, Va. 


Purebred big bone Bronze toms, two years old, world’s 
champion strain, $20. Guaranteed. Hilltop Farms, 
Adamsville, Tenn. 


Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs from giant breeders, 
$8 dozen, postpaid. Two year Bronze toms, $15 each. 
Sylvester Farm, Comer, Ala. 


Prize winning purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys 
Great size and vitality. Free of all disease Seven 
months cockerels, weigh 25 pounds and up, $15 to $35; 
pullets, 14 to 18 pounds, $8 to $15. All money re- 
funded and express both ways if not satisfied. Walnutta 
Stock Farms, Massillon, Ala 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Jersey Black Giant cockerels and pullets, Barred 
Rock cockerels and few more Narragansett toms. Mrs. 
Marsh Henshaw, Henshaw, Ky. 


Hatching oggs from high record stock; esparete pens. 
Light Brahmas, Lakenvelders, and Kiwi 15 eggs 
+e: 30 eggs $4.75. Mrs. R. M., Barnett, Fayette, 

abama. 








~ Lamberts, Darl- 





Hillcrest 





on approval. 














champion strain. Leader of the 
Bronze Turkey Farm, 























POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Our 1929 catalog just from press. 84 pages ; showing 
largest line of poultry supplies in the world. (Over 
350 items.) Write today for your copy—free. Brower 
Mfg. Co., Dept. V, Quincy, Ill. 


New invention enables one hen to “successfully | brood 
100 chicks without artificial heat. Plans and rights 
sold under money back guarantee. Write to Fred 
Hughes, Hillsboro, Oregon. 








LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Berkshires. Tendle Mills, Mid 








Registered c¢.o.d. 
dieton, Tenn. 





___ ~_~=DUROC-JERSEYS | 5 

Registered Durocs, Immune; guaranteed. Wayside 
Farms, Somerville, | Tenn. e 

Finest registered Durocs. Pigs, gilts, sows. Beech- 


croft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 


ee cholera immune ~ a Digs, Jersey cows. 
T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn 


Registered Duroc pigs: fine ones. 
J. S$. Bartlett, Cedar Hill, Tenn. 


ESSEX 


Ms registered Essex pigs, service boars, bred gilts. 
A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. 








Express prepaid. 














Baby Chicks.—Important announcement. Free, brood- 
ers and feed with our Trail’s End blood tested, culled 
and inspected chicks. No advance in price.  Trail’s 
End, the home of the world’s highest quality chicks at 
lowest prices. cks, Reds, Leghorns. Write today 
for prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 





want FD cotton seed, grown from pure selected and 

freuen . Had small amount of boll rot due to 
i134 ‘summer showers and sap_ feeding insects. 

Per bushel, f.o.b, Vincent, Ala. Wade’s Seed 





—— 
seed gion !— Genuine Cook’s Wilt Resistent cotton 
Specist* ieeundred pounds. 70 acres produced 78 a 
bit iy ces on White Dent, Yellow Dent, 

Geo, Me Seed corn. Peanuts, Cane Seed, 


—~_LCallen, Selma, Ala. 


HALF AND HALF $4.00 PER 100 POUNDS 
$75.00 PER TON 


Raised and ginned by us. 

plang last season without a single com- 

thee © guarantee satisfaction. Refer- 
any Bank in West Tenn. 


JNO. A. PEDDY & SONS, 
enderson, Tenn, 


or 
Sudan. 





We sold our en- 


ae 





Pinay ttains Piedmont-Cleceland and Cook 807-6. 
Seed a om breeders. Ginned on our private gin. 
Obtained othe our own farm, kept absolutely pure. 
shipping ©. oe , Temulte Past season, $2 the bushel f.o.b. 
tty bushels ay Cashel sacks. $1.75 for orders of 
Alabama, more. L. D. Trippe & Co., Gallion, 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Dr. Moore’s blood tested chicks. Free brooder. Cat- 
alog. Moore Hatcheries, Hannibal, Mo. 














Bonner’s, Leghorns ; 100% Tancred | (direct). Chicks 
$15 hundred, Write for literature. H. H. Bonner, 
Lavonia, Ga. 

lic; Leg- 





For Sale.—Quality chicks; Reds and Rocks, 
Cc Perkins 


horns, 13c, ‘ustom hatching, $4 per 100 eggs. 
Hatchery, Anniston, Ala. 


THE SEED OF PROFIT LIES IN THE CHICKS 
you buy. The Blue Ribbon kind are collar makers. 
Free range, rugged flocks. Big boned, husky chicks. 
Guaranteed. Write for our low prices and other 
information today. Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Desk 
M, Atlanta, Ga. 


Chicks and Eggs.—White Leghorn, White Rocks, F 
Buff Leghorns. Best strains, standard bred, trapnested, 
bred to lay. Chas. Holden, Bridgeport, Ala. 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. CHICKS AND BGGS.—Barron or Tancred 
Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel Wh. Rocks, Rucker “Reds, 
By ere Bt. Orp... Fishel Wt. Wyan. Eye-opening 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 











100% blood tested Tru-Blood Missouri accredited 
chicks. White Leghorns, White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Barred Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Langshans. Live arrival guaranteed, ae smog ha 
catalog. 5% scount on orders sent more 
weeks before chicks are wanted. Edwards Chick ‘astch. 
ery, Springfield, Mo. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Registered Hampshire pigs, bred sows and service 
boars. Clifford B. Zehner, Athens, Ala. 
Hampshires.—Service boars; fall pigs, male and fe- 
male, bred spring gilts. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi. 











oO. I. C. 
oO. C. hogs on time. Write for hog book. Orig- 
me and most extensive breeders. L. B. Silver Co., 
Box 58, Salem, Ohio. 








QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
LEGHORNS, ROCKS, REDS 


We hatch only S. C. White Leghorns, 
Rocks, and S. C. Reds, and every egg 
hatched by us is produced by our 
flock. When you buy our chicks you 
are assured of pure, standard type 
stock, bred for egg production. 


Write for price lists. 


PECAN GROVE FARM 
W. H. Clough Blackshear, Ga. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Spotted Poland Chinas. Satisfaction . guaranteed. 
W. Warren Morton, Russellville, Ky. 
Registered Polands.—Best breeding; large litters. 
weenie Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 
g Type Poland Chinas of world’s champions. Write 
- Sess and folder. Cloverdale Sto¢k Farm, Bath 
Springs, Tenn. 














GUERNSEYS 


~ Bight extra cholce Guernsey calves. 
Brookfield, Wisc. 


For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil- 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Guernsey bulls, out of Advanced Registry dams. Orle- 
ton Farm, Russell Cave Road, Lexington, 





Erie Volland, 











ANCONAS 
Hatching eggs from the world’s best laying strain 
Anconas, $1 per setting. Emeline Jones, “Blackshear, 
Georgia. 





Will buy Guernsey heifer calves and cows priced 
reasonably. H. A. Sanford, Mocksville, N. C. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 











































































34 (218A) The Progressive Far Fe 
Classified Ads rests largely on providing fresh groung = 
Se and hopper feeding all feed, coupled, of 
JERSEYS _ COTTON PRICES: PREMIUMS FOR BETTER GRADES, STAPLES course, with strong healthy poults anf 
For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls, three to five (Approximate spot cotton prices February 8, reported to the U. S. Department of Agricul- a suitable ration | 
wenthe of6. 5 Maletes and Noble breeding. J. C. Hunt, ture, based on official standards for grade and staple.) I P . 
— tered Jersey bull, thirteen months old, $75. ATLANTA, GA.—What Carolina mills were paying for Atlantic growth short cotton—1 inch n the selection of range, it should not 
one sae months old $45, Erom high producers. M. I. and above baa mo n growth. For shipment to Georgia mills, deduct 11 to 15 points. be chosen where chickens ranged an 
hes— 2: -32 } 1% 
Sn a Sposal sale entire herd Strict middling ia a 19.34 » ” 20.79 Mi 59 ‘. on 0 bo dics “|, 7oF where there is a possibility of drain. 
" x Fs .—Disposal sale entire her« BUKANERTRERS "3 “¢ oe aaa a —. es Paro . 
veggraeydale, Breeding Farm an enivan, baifers, belle. Middling ...... saves. iecse eae 19.54 = 20.54 21.29 21.79 22.29 nse nnn age from the poultry yards reaching the 
we ee en eo ( dling ....... 8.5 8.7 9. 20.5 20.9 ee ‘ : . t 
Peterson, Rt. 6, Box 98, Birmingham, Ala Strict low middling 18.54 = 18.79 19.64 = 20.54 0.94 =21.29 turkey range. It.is desirable to have ajj ; 
GOATS NEW ENGLAND MILL POINTS—What these mills were paying. Quotations are- delivered of the poults the same age. There is | 
Registered dairy goats, four breeds. Blue Mountain to mill points. =! e oe : ‘ , pe j oe ere is no . 
ani title Meek, Arh. - Inches— ‘+h 7s Ei, 1 1-32 ig 16 % ioe Re question, according to Kempster, that ] 
anen. Ss . Mi Lt oe FRE 20.2 2 ee  uaers 2.1 22.7 4.16 291.04 . : 
RABBITS liddlin 4 af , % turkeys can be successfully raised in cop. ! 
ee Serre Sgn aR ERE Although we have quoted the spot cotton basis on only three grades, the U. S. Depart- fi nt i that it doe a 
Oy Sinchitie im at “Feamsaablo prices. “stone ment of Agriculture recognizes and has established standards for 37 grades and some 30 dif- nement and that it oes not pay to let | 
Mountain Rabbit Ranch, Box 93, Stone Mountain, Ga. ferent lengths of staple. turkeys range for their feed. 
DOGS - gg woemng) unless omoryiet giated. ae based on the closing price of middling, %-inch, ) 
arch future contracts at ew York which closed February 8 at 19.79 cents. Changes up- 
English Ghepherd and Rat Terrier puppies; shipped ard or downward in the quotations of future months are usuall ilarl a Ik KS 
E y similarly reflected in the | 
c.o.d. H, W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. price of spot cotton, TOBACCO STOC TO BE 








PR Police Puppies.—Females $10; male | ee. 
anywhere. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 
near of nice young dogs, male 7) fe- 
male, cheap. Fowler’s Dixieland Kennels, Braselton, 
Georgia. 

Hounds.—Cut prices; quick sale; hundred head. All 
colors, ages, sex; trained and untrained. Beck Broth- 
ers, Herrick, Illinois. 

Dogs, Ferrets, Minks, Muskrats, Rabbits. 20 breeds. 
Cireular free. Fairview Farms, Elmore, Minn. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
For Sale.—Registered Duroc pigs; Holstein bull 


calves; and Southdown yearling bucks. Knapp Farm, 
Eim Hill Pike, Nashville, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for their 


seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
tising in these columns. 


























__AUCTIONEERING 


Be an Auctioneer.—Earn $25-$100 daily. Send for 
large illustrated catalogue, also how to receive home 
study course free. Reppert’s Auction School and Busi- 
ness College, Box 121, Decatur, Ind. 

















eee a ot, CATALOGUES _ a, 

Free illustrated booklet, ““How to Make “Money, With 
Hens and Dairy Cows.”’ F. R, Ziller, Box 228, 
Meridian, Miss. 

COLLECTIONS ~ 





Notes, Accounts, ~ Claims collected “everywhere. . No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Ky. 





~~ DAIRY SUPPLIES 





For } Sale c heap.—Complete dairy outfit, set up and 
Teady to start manufacturing butter, ice cream, etc. 
Investigate. P. L. Weeks, Brooksville, Fla. 


FARM MACHINERY 





~~ Cook Ditcher-Terracer, your best investment; $42.50. 
Turner, Box 2445, Birmingham, Ala. 

Water pumps water night and day with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram. No attention, no expense. Write for free 
catalog. Sold only by H. T. Olsen, 19, Park Row, 
New York. 











HONEY 


New crop, pure, mild and delicious. Case of six 5 
pound cans $2.95; five gallons $5.25; ten gallons $9.95. 
Dealer’s discount. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Trial Offer.—Send 15¢ with any size roll film for 
six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, “— 

Roll Fil Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 6c. 

service. Wilson Studio, Drawer isin” “Bir- 











t 
mingham, Ala. 


High Class Kodak Fung, —Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
PATENTS 
Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or anpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
Yaeea). ae wy Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
C. Honorable methods. 
ee ae counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘How to Obtain a Patent’ and ‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-Z 

Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Let Mr. Ozment help you | for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tet Us Train You for Business.—Secretaries, Ac- 
sountants, Bookkeepers, Stenographers find ready em- 
ployment. Keep cool and go to school in the glorious 
mountains of Carolina, Resident school or home study 
course. Cecil’s Business Colleges, Asheville, N. C., 


or Spartanburg, 8. C. 
SYRUP 
Delicious flavored Sugar Cane; best grade; 35-gallon 
barrel, $20; cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., 
Enterprise, Ala. 






































TANNING 
Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
model, dye and repair old furs. The Fur Tannery, 


Mineral, Va. 
TOBACCO 


Year old smoking and chewing Tobacco, 8 pounds one 
dollar; c.o.d. Harry Styh, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Tobacco, postpaid; best hand picked chewing, 5 
pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; real smoking, 20e pound. 
Dick Chandler, Sharon, Tenn. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking, 10, $1.75. Pipe free. 
Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed. Best mellow, juicy 
red leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best 
smoking, 20¢c pound. Mark Hamlin, ‘Sharon, Tenn. 

Tobacco.—Sweetleaf smoking, 12 pounds $1.40; chew- 
ing $1.90. 50 cigars $1.50. Twist, plugs, sack simok- 
ing, 30 either kind $1.80. Farmers League, Water 
Valley, Ky. 


























TREE KILLER 


a to kill 50 trees, $1. Bo-Ko Co., 
Jonestown, Miss. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon & 
Company, Dept. FA1502, Memphis, Tenn. 

Want to correspond with young married man familiar 
with culture of asparagus, lima beans and other veg- 
etables. Excellent propostion for satisfactory man. 
Interview later. Markland Farm, Terra Ceia, N. C. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good a 3 = you. The cost to 
you ts small. No Negroes taken. For free booklet 
sme Nashville Auto “Genool.. Dept. 241, Nashville, 




















GEO. 


Division of Cotton Serbitine Cotton Quotations Service. 











| RAISING TURKEYS IN CON- 
| FINEMENT 


HE discovery that turkeys can be 

successfully raised in confinement is 
leading to more extended use of that 
method in Missouri. Below are listed 
some _ suggestions for those who 
are intending to follow the restricted 
range plan. According to H. L. Kemps- 
ter, of the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture, this plan should be followed spe- 
cifically, if the growers would be suc- 
cessful. 





Two yard areas should be provided, 
one called the brooder range, the other 
termed the rearing range, the first being 





PPPPPOD ~ weve ~ pwwwue 


WANT TO BUY 


_ Will buy Confederate stamps, preferably on_the orig- 
a seenpes, R. P. Kelly, Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, 
rginia, 





een 








CDPD PD ~ 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale i wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 


We start you without a sae Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Bxperience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, pate a a Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., RB, St. Louis b 


Sell stores, offices, garages, our flashy line floor 
brushes. All sizes, kinds. Big sales easy. Big profits. 
The Brush Works, 849 4th St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago, 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 


~ New household « device washes, dries windows, sweeps 
floors, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Cheaper than brooms. 
a half profit, Harper, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
owa. 


Make $10 every day introducing new Automatic Win- 
dow Washer. Amazing invention. Send for free sample 
oa National Industries, 67 E. Lake, Dept. 2 
Chicago. 


Big Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


~ America’s greatest tailoring line free; 175 big sam- 
ples. Guaranteed pure virgin wool; tailored to order 
at sensational low price. Big commissions daily. Also 
casht bonus. Get outfit at once. Address Dept. 60, 
Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to col- 
ored people. Write for free sample and terms to 
agents. Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
Richmond, Va. 


Want distributing agent for Hanslick, powdered hand 
soap; removes anything from hands; everybody a cus- 
tomer; sample free. Solar Products Co., K2144 S. 
Troy, Chicago. 









































Big pay every day selling Men’s Shirts and Work 
Clothing. Complete line; also Sweaters, Hosiery, Un- 
derwear, Pajamas, Playsuits. Experience unnecessary. 
Outfit free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago. 


$50.00 weekly. Men wanted te demonstrate and take 
ten orders daily direct from motorists. Amazing Mag- 
netic Trouble Light. Sticks anywhere! More orders, 
bigger pay. Write for demonstrator and particulars. 
Magno Co., 6 Beacon St., Dept, 782, Boston, Mass. 


Agents $240 month. New Ford car given. Write 
orders for finest line guaranteed Hosiery. 126 styles, 
colors. Beats store prices. Silk hose for your own use 
free. Write for samples. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 
7837, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Agents $240 month. New patented Hot Bag. Use 3 
spoonfuls cold water. Stays hot ten hours. Kraft sold 
36 first day. Demand enormous. No competition. Big 
commission. Write quick. American Accessory Co., 
Room 437, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe- 
cialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. 
Law a | Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


If I send you a Suit made in latest style from 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? Could 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? If 80, 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. Ad- 
oom L. E. Asher, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 238, 

nie go. 

Salesmen!—Sixty year old New England concern 
manufacturing high quality Broadcloth Shirts is open- 
ing new territories. Big, unusual opportunity for per- 
manent, profitable business with steadily increasing in- 
come. Write today for sales proposition, This is a 
real money maker. Bostonian Mfg. Co., 119 Bickford 
St., Boston, Mass. ‘ 























near the brooder house, the second to be 
used after the poults 


ground that is not infested with black- 
head and where chickens have not ranged 
It seems to ‘be impossible 
keep turkeys free from blackhead if they 
are allowed to mix with chickens. Other- 
wise they may be brooded and fed the 
same as baby chicks with all feed given 


Approximately 200 poults can be brood- 
ed in a 10 by 12 brooder house. 








Next Week and Later 


A Message From Long Hope Hill— 
Lindsay Patterson. 


That Fool, John Hinson: 
Big Installment. 


Stones?—By John W. Holland. 
Women Want to Know 


Our Big 1929 “Dairy Special” 








| REPORTED 


SSUANCE of quarterly reports of to. 

bacco stocks, as provided in the Gil- 
bert Bill signed by the President January 
14, has been delegated to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Under the terms of the new legislation, 
dealers, manufacturers, growers, coopera- 
tive associations, warehousemen, brokers, 
holders or owners other than original 
growers, are required to furnish the De- 
partment of Agriculture with informa- 
tion quarterly as of January 1, April 1, 
July 1, and October 1 of each year. 

The reports will separate stocks of to- 
bacco for the last four crop years, in- 
cluding the year of the report, from stocks 
held more than four years. Nils A. 
Olsen, chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, discussing the bill, de- 
clared that he— 

“Believes the segregation of stocks as to 
the years of production should prove de- 
sirable, as it is considered that tobacco 
of the last four crops will be im direct~ 
competition with the crops to be pro- 
duced. Such segregation in the reports 
should assist farmers in marketing their 
tobacco and making their plans for future 
crops. 





| GROUP MEETINGS CALLED | 








should be used for the first 8 to 10 weeks, 
after which the poults should be moved 
to the summer range quarters, as no fur- 
ther heat will be required. 

Four separate yards should be provided 
adjacent to the 
should contain 500 square feet of sod and 
each should be used only two weeks, 
that the poults will have access to fresh 
ground every two weeks. 

From the brooder 
turkeys should be moved to the rearing 
where a cheap roosting 
A range of one acre 
is considered sufficient for 
young turkeys from the age of 8 weeks 
until they are marketed. This area should 
be divided into four sections and each 


should be provided. 


The secret of successful turkey 





O DISCUSS and act upon — 

tural problems, bankers, farm dem- 
onstration agents, and other agricultural 
ledders of Alabama will hold 11 group 
meetings from February 19 to February 
22, according to Prof. L. N. Duncan, die 
rector of the extension service, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 

On February 19 meetings will be held 
at Russellville, Enterprise, and Mobile; 
on February 20 at Decatur, Opelika, and 
Montgomery; on February 21 at Bir 
mingham, Alexander City, and Selmaj” 
and on February 22 at Gadsden and Tus-” 
caloosa. 3 

In making the announcement Professor: 
Duncan said that the solution of farm 
problems is of as much concern to bank-_ 
ers as to farmers, for it is from agri 
ture that most banks in Alabama get 
their business. P. O. DAVIS. 
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TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average prices 


which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicayo 


at designated markets, except peanuts, 


D pp csp 
ire-Wal 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. $0.07/% $0.07 % $0.08 ee tied 
Potatoes, IV'ts. Round White, cwt... 92Y, 95 1.67% 1.07 
Hlogs. average, Cs ct 66404 S465) 05% 9.75 9.00 ¥.10 7.33 
Steers, medium, mattve, CW. .evecese 11.65 12.55 12.48 6.47 
Eggs, fresh CS SE Pces oer 37 4 364 14% 31M 
Heus, heat v, live, ee 29 32 26 13 
butter, extras, 1D. ....ceseseeeceens 49 47 45 3044 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 1.455, 1.40 1.48 1.07 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. eoceccercces *93Y 7.8344 * 8814 37% 
Oats, No. 2 white, Ee a eee JS . 471 56% 42% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, tom .......0+0- 22.50 23.50 16,50 16.05 
New York :— 
Cotton, middling spot, Ib. ......... 1985 .2000 1805 1247 


Potatoes, L.J.,U.S. No.1, 150-lb. sk. 2.62Y 2.37% 4.12% sacwes 


Apples. jonathans, good-fancy, bkt. 
* No. 3. + No. 4. 


1.50 1.50 2.37 ceeece 


INDEX NUMBERS 


January December January Pre-war 


1929 1928 1928 (1910-14) 
Me INCE ANGER oc 555s 0 beoncensanes 33 134 137 100 
Be CO OF POOR .6 05. ac ssa sdeansnees 161 160 100 
New Sork factory wage index ........ 237 230 100 








MR. PECAN GROWER, BE SURE 
_ 10 GET IN ON THIS | 


TMHE United States Department of Ag- 

riculture is making a survey of the 
pecan industry of the United States. 
This work is undertaken at the urgent 
e organized pecan growers. 


request of tl 
Its purpose is to determine the number, 
1f cultivated pecan trees 


age, and variety 
in those sections where pecan production 
has, or is likely to, become important. 
The Department of Agriculture is 
seeking the cooperation of every pecan 
grower in the country in putting this 
work across. The more completely this 








WOODS SEEDS 


lor Fifty Years the 


hoice of Successful 
Farmers end Gardeners 


Golden Amiversar ly 
Ct atalog Mailed Free 
Jend Post Card or Letter 


T. W. WOOD 
& SONS, 
29 S. 14th St., 
Richmond, Va. 
(Seedsmen Since 1879) 








SAVE MONEY! t 

TODAY for Freight Paid Fence Prices, eld die 
j Teel to you. Best quality and quick shipment. 
J Dest ess Y telpnee FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
ept. P-6 SAVANNAH, GA. 


















coOperation is given by the growers, the 
more valuable it will be. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is seeking also to 
supply to the growers the information 
necessary to enable them to realize the 
best profit for their pecans 

The first step will be to secure as com- 
plete a list as possible of all growers of 
cultivated pecans. All growers having 10 
or more trees should send their names 
and addresses to the Department of Agri- 
culture, so that a questionnaire may be 
sent them and their names included on 


the lists to receive this information when ; 


completed. 

When this list has been completed, the 
questionnaire will be mailed to all grow- 
ers. This will call for the number and 
ages of each variety of trees, and the 
answers should take only a minute or 
two of the grower’s time. Growers 
should fill these in promptly when re- 
ceived. Failure to do so will make a 
special trip necessary for some member 
of the department in order to secure the 
information. 

Should there be any doubt in the mind 
of any grower as to the usefulness and 
value of this survey, he should get in 
touch with the Department of Agricul- 
ture at once and have the matter ex- 
plained to him 

There will be considerable cost at- 
tached to this work, and the growers 
should at least meet the department half 
way by reporting promptly and accu- 
rately, and thus eliminate as much un- 
necessary expense as possible. This in- 
formation is solely for the benefit of the 
growers, and should prove helpful in de- 
termining the annual output of pecans 
and also in ascertaining whether prices 
received are fair. 


I SEE BY THE ADS 


(Concluded from page 2) 


show off his kids. How many was 
there ? 

I see you got a lot to say about the 
man named Staight has got a big smile 
on his face all the time. You didn’t say 
it but I reckon his wife stays away from 
home a lot. 

I see you say you got a bride and 
groom in the party. Land sakes, I didn't 
know you took kids in. How old is this 
boy Ben Redwine anyhow? I see he's 
got a lot to learn. Don't he know that 
6,000 chickens will eat up everthing for 
miles around? And he won't have them 
400 black cattle long. His neighbors will 
soon pass a stock law on him and they'll 
just naturally starve to death. 

Well I thought I'd just write and tell 
you you needn't count on me comin’. | 
ain't goin’ to give nobody no chance to 
make a fool out of me. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
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~BIG COD. OFFER ON HIGH BRED CHICKS! 


Sead Only Onn CENT PER CHICK and Pay Postmen | the Best After You Get the Chicks 


Price 
zberns and Anconas 


land 4.50. 8.00 14.40 
fe sited? » -50 12.50 
White : 13.50 


0 
vd't, Whited BoffOrp. 425° 7.50 14. t 
& Dark Cornisi i. : 139.00 





ae 1006"Prices as show: 
$110.90 postage. 
ik bie ad 





en on: ,,” 30 te 0 sis 









14.00 





4 3: 260.00 J. W. OSSEGE HATCHERY 
HON SDE OZ Ottawa, 0. 








and 





Sook free to every customer. 
log and prices. iverside Chi 


worrrs 00° live deliver 





success oo them will - igg you money, 


RIVERSIDE 
CHICKS 


from the finest laying strains of 
all popular breecs: state inspect- 
accredited. Tanered 


_ - 
. ed From matured 
year old hens lay- 
males from the country’s best breeders. Parks v ® ing ae 50% this 


Strain Rocks, Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
Write for 1929 cata- 


Ww hite Leghorns with pedigreed 


cks with 12 years of 


RIVERSIDE W ‘WATCHERY ‘AND POULTRY FARM 


Knoxville, Tena. 


HARRIS’ PRODUCTION-BRED White 
Leghorns, R. 1. Reds, Barred Rocks anid 
Jersey Blk. Giants. 1928 contest records 
up to 312 eggs. Valuable Booklet ‘‘Baby 
Chicks’ and Price List Free. Bloocd-test 
el pedigreed Chicks and_ Breeders. 

Harris Hatcheries, Box F, Pelham, Ga. 








Jan. Utility, per 100; All Leghorns $11; Rocks, Reds 
Bf. Orps., Wyands., $13; Asst’d $8; Heavies $10. Send 
per cnick. Bal. C. O. D. 100% alive. Catalog free 


1 
time and Standard Egg Farms, Box 140, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
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ICKS*:'30 DaysTeial 
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“ll this 
aundred, 2c a chick books your 


baby chicks, $1.75 a setting 


4 ‘air car 
blood Or ier NOW for future delivery. $1! 


Hatching eggs carrying the 


larger profit 





BRANCH & BRANCH, Cullman, Ala. 
North Alabama leading Leghorn Breeders 


GUARANTEE. N: to take chances. You get t 30 deve 
to make sure te T are a as sepresentes. Lo wprices. 
Allvarieties. Accredited. Easy buying plan. Chick manual 
FREE. | State H ¥, Box 329, Butler, Mo. 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 








s 





buy our Tancred 
le mere Chicks sorrytag |S From 200 Egg Cockerels: bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
rv pty 324 "egg prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
‘4 5 Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid. Catalog Free 
order. Circular free DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box (2, Brenham, Texas 
same blood as our 

















Cc. O. D. Pay postman when 


Out catalog tells all about our 1 







10 FREE 
CHICKS 


We give 10 chicks 
free with each 100 or- 
dered before March 1. 
Chicks delivered any 
time. $1.00 down — rest 


you get the chicks. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
4 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





from only -\S KR 








From State Inspected, Mico d 
of 85 pullets averaged 237 egg 


in all pens from 200-314 hens 
pedigreed and three large floc 
of highest quality. Tancred an 


it reasonable prices. 


HOWARD FARM, 
ictal in 





QUALITY WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


Teste: 1 Stock Pen 


Pedigreed ots] 


We have 12 small} 


k matings Chicks 


1 Hanson foundation, 


New Catalog Ready. Write 
DUNN, N. ee 





1000 Chicks 


ES, a Kansas farmer made more than $800 last 
season from 1000 chicks hate hed by a quality 
chick hatchery. Readtwhat he says: “I never made 
as much money from my poultry as I did last sea- 
| son, when 1000 chicks netted me a clear profit of 
816.58. lam sure this was due principally to the 

act that the chicks I got were’the best I ever had.” 











You can make profits like that 





caus Chick 


h i Cc k 4 offered to anyone, whether only a beginner, or 
whether a poultry raiser of long experience. It is 


s Today this big poultry profit is offered to you. Itis 


offered to anyone who will get quality chicks to 


TRAINS LEAVE MEMPHIS DAILY start with... and that's important, tremendously 


Quick live delivery purebred, | important. 
healthy, husky Baby Chicks. Al 


three weeks old 


stock. Write 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 


Central Ave., 


Memphis, Ten 


so 


This FREE Book will guide 
you to bigger profits 


n. 





DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. Chicks &EGGs 


RARRON or TANCRED White Leghorn, PARKS Bar 


red Rocks, FISHEL White Rock, RUCKER Re 


BYERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL White Wyan:ott 


RVERY BLOOD LINE DIRECT FROM THESE F 


MOUS BREEDERS. Everything 


on this 320 acre exclusive poultry farm Moule orate 
prices. Our eye-opening 48 pag 


sold produced entire 


e catalogue free 


There's one sure way to get that 
kind of chicks. .. the kindof chicks 
that pay the big money. Our big 
FREE book will tell you how to se- 
lectthem. It will give you the names 
and addresses of hundreds of 
hatcherymen who are pledged to 
give you exactly the quality and 
| breed of chicks you order. 


Mail the coupon TODAY 


‘ 





Drumm Egg Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. Get this book now. Plan to start a big profit flock 


this season. Don't waste another year hatching your 








25 Built of Cali 
< wale’ dest’: 4,4 double 
up glass’ 





doors, Jiffy cee Saremng 


trays, shipped set up ready t 
AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
ly « 


f. Redwood, hot 7 
r double F& 





ano 





own chicks. Let our amazing poultry book guide 
you to real money from your poultry this year. And 
we offer to send this book to you absolutely free. 
Just mail the coupon, 


Let This Slogan Be Your Guide 


: FOR CREATER PROFITS 
Back . 

4 nly: ‘45 Guarantee atc er ic ~ 
80 Days Tal Sone back tn not satisfied. Brooder prices slashed. 
Order now or write for FreeCatalog. Freight Paid east of Rockies. 


WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD c0.., Box 43 


Racine, WisGe Hatcheries that use this slogan are absolutely reliable, can be 


depended upon to deliver exactiy the quaiity and breed of chicka 





you order, and will guarantee you a square deal. Patronize the 





surpassed, T 





From parent stock of size and 
type, with laying qualities un- 


housands ef strong, 


vigorous, purebred chicks ready 
for shipment every week. .1I!- 
lustrated eataleg free. 

Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., Box 10, Ensley, Ala. 

















batcheries that display this siogan 
, WHITE LEGHORNS J} [f Camosicn ttesdquarcers 7 
\ 177 Third National Building, Dayton, Ohio | 
I Send me your FREE Book ‘‘How to Succeed | 
| with Poultry.”’ ] 
| | 
|] NGM co cccreccserewnnvererreersonerararene ] 
ides lle has abiadal , 
| | 
Bs Sooo Stale. scccscecs | 
i =) 








cnick Nine Pan avs improving bree: 
ers. e chicks before paying. 
the judg e Moderate 


COLUMBIA, S. C. PUREBRED POULTRY 


BLOODTESTED Sie 
TRAPNESTED prices 
CAPITAL FARMS, 


South Carolina’s 


Ask for then 


Oldest. 











EVERLAY LEGHORNS 








cr 
| 


State Accredited 
VERBENA, 





BABY CHICKS 


From Pedigreed Tancred Leghorns, Price 
l5e up. Breeding Stock, Setting Eggs 
for sale 


KINTRAY FARMS 


Hatchery 


ALABAMA 


an Ege Contest! ‘arestest winners New rer 
| Chicage: Hardy, vigorous money makers. Stock 
| shippe d et Catalog free. 

| EVERLAY FARM Box 4 Portland, ind. 
| 

| 








WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


Big discount if ordered new for spring shipment. Sireti 
by 240 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 20 years. Winners 20 


| tin free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerele—low prices. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 080 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














egg contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- ~ 
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Farmall. 


two or three men and 10 to 20 head of horses. 


*(Name of writer sent on request.) 


of America 


(Incorporated ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


This letter about the FARMALL 


comes from an Iowa man whose 
name you have heard many times: 


I wish to state that I have followed tractors, built tractors, sold 
them and used them for a good many years but have never seen 
a tractor which fills the bill for every job on the farm like the 
I am so enthusiastic over this tractor that I really feel 
that it is going to have more to do in raising farm values in lowa 
than anything else that has happened in the past few years, 
because it enables one man to do, economically, the work of 


“My son, W. R., has also operated several tractors and he is 
simply 100-per-cent-plus elated over its performance. 

“He told me the other day that with this tractor he double- 
disked, harrowed (and disked some the second time) for 120 acres 
of grain; also prepared the ground for 80 acres of corn, disked and 
harrowed it for a total cost of something like $17 for kerosene. 
So when you compare this with the work and cost of a dozen head 
of horses it is easy to see why the Farmall Tractor will fill a long- 
felt need in this country. He has never had one minute’s trouble. 
It is easy to operate and has ample power. The Farmall tractor is go- 
ing to make farming more of a pleasure than it has ever been before. 


Meee 
I of, at 
“I e724 {TOZ. x Ne , dni 


< 





A REFUGEE 


Judge—“‘I cannot conceive a meaner, mom 
cowardly act than yours. You have left your 
wife. Do you realize that you are a desertesy” 

Sam—“Judge, if you knew dat lady as well 
as I does, you wouldn't call me no deserter, 
Judge, a refugee.” 









I’se 





DISCRETION 
Bobby—“‘Dad, a boy at school told me that 
I looked just like you!” 
The Dad—“That so? 
say?” 
Bobby—‘“‘Nothin’. 








and 





what did you 









He was bigger’n me” 












HE WAS MARRIED 


In a conversation with the hired man the 
other day we accidentally mentioned the myth 
ic Pan. “Who’s this fellow Pan?” agked 
Pete. 

“Why and half goat? 
we explained. 

“Oh, I see—he was married,” said the hired 
man. 









he was half man 
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ef See the Farmall at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s store }O 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 





































Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- PORE) 
LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods S@@BEay 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- LEB 


gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


20 Gorgeous Giant Zinnias 10c 


Send for this Gorgeous Collection of Giant Zinnias, 
20 named varieties, all beautiful colors, as listed below: 

















Bright Rose Ruby Red Cream Shrimp Pink 
Burnt Orange Orange White Cardinal 
Deep Flesh Sulphur Yellow Crimson Canary Yellow 
Lavender Buttercup Deep Rose Blush Pink 


Buff Salmon Rose Purple Violet 

This great collection of 20 named Giant Varieties is made up in one 

packet of over 200 seeds evenly mixed. It will make the most gorge- 

ous show of Zinnias ever grown and add color to any surroundings. 

Zinnias thrive everywhere—North, East, South and West. They grow 

from seeds planted anywhere—in the open ground, in the garden, on the 

lawn or as a border along walks, drives and buildings. They bloom early 

and continuously until killed by frost. 

Order this Collection today: 1 pkt 10c, 3 pkts 20c, 6 pkts 30c, 12 pkts 50c 

> 1929 Seed Book Sent with Every Order or Free on Request. Big List of Seeds, 
Piants and Bulbs. 150 Varieties Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Shown in Colors. 


GIANT ZINNIA F. B. MILLS, SEED-GROWER, BOX 605 ROSE HILL, N.Y. 











WANTED! 
500 Dissatisfied Farmers 


and Sons to Stop Renting 


And. begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business, Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. B-18 PGF 
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FOR WINTER DEBATE 
A question of national interest has recently 
arisen and we think it proper to pass Com 
ment. 
“Does an incubator chicken love its moth 
er?” 











WHAT U. S. MEANT 
“Jim, I see that your mule has U. S. bran& 
ed on his right leg. I suppose he was a 
army mule and belonged to Uncle Sam?” 
“No suh. Dat U. S. don’t mean noth 
‘bout Uncle Samuel. Dat’s jest a warning 
U. S. ‘unsafe,’ dat’s all.” 




















stands for 








WEASEL WORDS 


The farmer sat up in bed with a start. He 
had heard a noise in the poultry house. Pulk 
ing on an old coat and arming himself wih 
made his way to the scene 












a revolver, he 

of the trouble. 
“Who's there?” he called. 
There was no answer. 

















































“Who's there?” he cried again. 

No answer. 

“Right!” said the farmer. “I'll give you 
one more chance! Who’s_ there—before I 
shoot ?”’ : 

Then came a shaky voice: “Nobody—only 
just us ’ens!” 

PROPERLY DEFINED 

Jaspah—Mandy, what you call one of d& 
here men what marries mo’ dan one womal 

a brigamist?”’ 

Mandy—“No, dumbell, dey call ’at kind of 





a man a moron!” 










DON’T BLAME RASTUS FOR THAT! 

“Rastus, I’m hear that you've 
buried your wife.” 

“Yassuh, 
daid.” 


~ HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
| By J. P, ALLEY — corn, Uae 
_ eee 


sorry to 









ah just had to—she was 


boss, 





























[A HAHD-BILED Boss 
-DON' GIT MUCH WORK 
/OUTEN FoLkKs, But I 
RUTHER WORK HAHD Full 
A EASY MAN PpAN TO 
| WORK EASY FUHA HAHD 





~osS 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Folks whut stands on dey rights, a 
ain’ nigh ez hahd to git ‘long wid es# 
whut stands on dey wrongs! ig 
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